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MISS ARLINGCOURT’S WILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Leaves of Fate,” “ Octavia's Pride,” &c., de. 
———_>___—_- 
CHAPTER XIV. 


PELEG Moss was growing feeble. He became 
aware of it when he found how long the walk be- 
tween the churchyard and his little cottage seemed 
to him, under the noonday sun. But he had been 
seized with a persistent fit of industry, and would 
give himself but little rest. 

The Arlingcourt vault, he declared, had been 
shamefully neglected ; and he set himself to remedy- 
ing the remissness of previous years. 

“What if I should die, and leave it so,” he asked 
himself again and again, and almost felt thar he 
should hardly be able to face his former tuas:+:, in 
the other world, because of it. 

So he set himself perseveringly to clearing 01‘ the 
rubbish, rubbing off the damp and mould; ¢\en to 
brightening the blackened ornaments of the decay- 
ing coffins. Old Silas came to help him occasionally, 
and all their talk was of the dead and gone Arliug- 
courts, mingled with dismal regrets for the melan- 
choly life of the last of the proud line. But oftener 
the old sexton went plodding round all alone, talk- 
ing to himself in a quaint fashion which would have 
puzzled the mest familiar listener. Madge alone 
understood and sympathised with him ; and when 
she found how tired and spent. he was when he 
came to his dinners, she got into the habit of sending 
them over to him by the boy, who was never a hin- 
drance, but always a welcome companion. 

It Lappened one day, that as Peleg sat on a bench 
at the foot of the stone steps, leading down into the 
Aslingcourt tomb, taking this noonday meal, brought 
by little Malcolm and the dog, he was surprised by 
the visit of two women. He did not see at first that 
ene was Madge, so differently did she look in the 
queer old-fashioned cap she had put on, snatching in 
her haste at the first thing she found, which chanced 
to be one of old Elpseth’s caps, left by the old woman 
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[CALDERWOOD ASSERTS A FATHER’S AUTHORITY. ] 


as a sort of stab, to remind Peleg of the treasure he 
had sentaway from him. But her companion he knew 
at once, notwithstanding her plain attire, and the 
changed, haggard face. She came shrivking and 
hesitating, who had used to walk proudly and defi- 
antly. 

“You wish to see me, Miss West?” said he, in- 
wardly quaking with fear that she might ask to look 
into Miss Cornelia’s coffin. 

Barbara West's face was very pale, and she shud- 
dered from head to foot the moment the damp at- 
mosphere of the tomb struck upon her. Her eyes 
were veiled by the drooping lids, or Peleg would have 
seen and marvelled at the wild, scared look in them. 

“ Nay,” said she, in a voice that was scarcely above 
& whisper, as if she feared ears under the moulder- 
ing coffins might also hear. “I did not come of my 
own accord; this woman was obstinate, and would 
not answer mea word, except it was in your presence. 
I did not waut to come; how can you stay here?” 

ae again she shivered, and shook as if with 
cold. 

“Stand out closer to the steps, ma'am, where the 
warm air can reach you. I’m used to it and don’t 
mind the damp,” said Peleg, courteously. “ What is 
the trouble, Madge !” 

“This woman sir. She persists in asking me, and 
I’m nae sure about the right. She kens something 
o’ my secret.” 

At this, Barbara lifted her head, and darted one of 
her searching glances on the old sexton's face. 

“ T’ve watched her, and I know there is a meaning 
in her watching our house at night, and hanging about 
the town. She isa stranger here, but I know why 
she tarries. I asked her to give mea proof that this 
boy here, has a legal right to the likeness I detected 
the first time I set my eyes on his face. But she is 
obstinate and will not say.” 

“T dinna ken the right way,” said Madge; “ you 
shall say what is best, sir.” 

But Peleg was also puzzled; he stood passing his 
horny hand across his forehead in perplexity. 

Barbara West made an impatient movement. 





“I will go to Reynold Raleigh and tell him of these 


two; perhaps he will not be so tardy in his explana- 
tion.” 

“The chattering women used to say he would 
marry you—that you loved him,” said Peleg. 

Her great eyes, looming out of the dark hollows, 
flashed scornfully. 

“Tt is false!” she cried, stamping her foot flercely. 
“Tdo not love him. I hate—hate—hate him! and 
if there be only a prospect of his downfall, I s!.ail 
find the only pleasure left me in life.” 

“He has wronged you also ?” said Peleg. 

“The deepest wrong possible. He has wrought my 
ruin here—and,” she paused to cast a shuddering 
glanee inward towards the coffins seen through the 
archway, “perhaps also beyond this world—whv 
can tell? I tell you I do not love—I hate him!” 

“Tt is enough, I maun e’en tell her the truth,” 
exclaimed Madge Ramsay. “ Yonder, he whom yeca'! 
Reynold Raleigh, deceived, betrayed, deserted me 
also! but, by the laws of Scotland, I am his ain truo 
wife, an’ he canna put me away!” 

Barbara West clapped her hands, and danced 
up and down in insane delight. 

“This is grand! grand! I know, I remember 
very well that long stay of his in Scotland. Tell 
me the whole—show me the proofs.” 

“The proofs are safe ; in good timo they will be 
brought forward,” said Peleg, a little uneasily. “It 
is no smal] thing for poor people to make such a stir 
against folks in high standing.” 

Barbara laughed scornfully. 

“In high standing, indeed! What right has he to 
this property? The very fact of being married 
prevents him from having any claim upon it. Let 
him come down to his proper place, and he will 
understand how pleasant it is to be trampled upon. 
Ho! ho! this is glorious! just when he thinks he 
has the prize he has plotted fer, the fortune he 
coveted, and the girl he loves. Ho! ho! said I not 


| Miss Arlingcourt’s curse would work ?” 


“ Miss Arlingcourt ! woman, what do you know? 
—what deadly stab did that man give to Miss Ar- 
lingcourt’s peace of mind,” cried out old Peleg, 
catching his breath sharply. 
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“He separated her from the husband she loved. 
He sent her to &n untimely grave. I was only the 
cat’s-paw—the cat’s-paw,” answered Barbara West, 
looking again towards the coffins with that singular 
cowed look in her eyes. 

Peleg groaned. 

“And she is dead and gone !—dead and-gone. 
The last Arlingcourt ! and it is too late to help it.” 

“Hush!” whispered Barbara, creeping closer to 
him, the inky pupil dilating until it almost covered 
the whole iris of her eye.’ “She is dead, but she is 
not gone. The coffin there does not hold her. It is a 
secret, mind you don’t tell it.” 

Peleg looked at her with a blanching face. Tad 
she also discovered the absence of the body of the 
last Arlingcourt from among its kindred dust ? 

“What do you mean?” he faltered. 

She held up a warning finger, and glanced around 
stealthily, with a look which made the blood creep 
coldly in the veins of her companions 

“Hush! she walks out of her eeffin when the 
night comes. She cannot rest, you kmew. Mardered 
people never remain quiet until they areavenced. 
When she has done with ma, she will haunthim I 
see her very often.” 

“ You see Miss Arlingeourt!” 

Madge pulled at his sleeve, ~~. 

“The poor creature is cramy, sir ; nae good 


. = ‘eleg shook ber off, and seized Barbarn's 
a 

Mow ys have you seen Miss Arlingcourt, and 
when ?” 

“ Often, oftem; but at dead wmid@might. just at the 
head of my bed, with that bottle im her hand, every 
night of my life; though I shat my eyes over so 
and cover the thickest blanket over my head, 
answered in & lew, sepulchral tone. 

“She is duit, she is clean out of ber senses,” whis- 
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walk, and you ‘ Barbara : 
“In the old corridor of tthe west wing she is always 


flitting about. 
“| shall come to-aight,” answered Peleg, with «a j. 


solemn cadence in his voice. 


Reynold h with the proofs of bis vwillany?” 
continued Miss Weat, coming out of that strange 
mood of bers, sud resuming her nxtusal manner. 
“For the sake of the innvcent girl there, you must 
do it.” 

“We will go to a lawyer at once. , To-morrow, 
perhaps ;. but to-night I shall come to see Miss Ar- 
lingcourt.” 

“ You are not afraid?” asked Barbara West, won- 
deringly, and then she sighed dismally. “ Ab! it is 
because you never wronged her.” 

“ Nay, it is because I am sure she has forgiven 
me,” returned Peleg, gently. 

“ But there are some things too terrible to be for- 
given; yet perhaps when he who was the chief 
wrongdoer is driven from his place, she will come 
back to her coffin, and leave me in peace. I shall 
wait and watch. Good bye.” 

And pulling her veil over her face, she turned 
away and hurried up the steps. 

Little Malcolm, who had grown weary of this 
grave scene, whose meaning he could not gresp, was 
playing up above, the warm sunshine filtering tirrough 
his golden curls. 

Barbara West, hurrying by, stopped short, and 
dropping down on her knees, looked up into the 
childish, wondering faco. 

“So like, so like,” she muttered; “only innocent. 
Pitiful heavens! who knows if I had had only child 
to love me, and keep me pure, but there might have 
been a lowly place up there in the shining heavens 
for me also? Butit was not to be; 1 was marked 
for one of the lost ; like Judas, I betrayed my friend 
and benefactress to her death. What hope can there 
be for me? If old Peleg is with me to-night, I 
shall have courage, and I will ask her if there be any 
hope for me.” 

And then, to the child's wonderment and terror, 
she covered his little sunburnt’ hands with kisses, 
put a silver coin into them, and ran away. 

He screamed out for his mother. 

“Mither! mither! come and see what the leidy 
has gi’ed me! Come and see!” 

Madge, with old Peleg, emerged from the tomb, 
they were talking earnestly, and gave him little 
heed, until he began to ery, pulling ail the while at 
her skirt. 

“Puir bairn!” sighed Madge, as she heard his 
story, “you should ha’e better rights than these. 
Keep the siller, for it is the first gi’ed ye for your 
feyther’s sake ; and yet I canna but think ye had 
best kenned naught coucerning him.” 








And she took him in her strong arms, tossed him 
upon her shoulder, and walked home with Peleg. 

That night the latter got out his heavy cape, 
his stout cane, laid them on the table close at hand, 
and made no movement bedward. Madge watched 
him uneasily. 

“ Ye will never gang to watch wi’ that woman for 
her uncanny sights,” said she. “You canna be 
meaning that ?” 

Indeed I shall, Madge... _I.am not afraid of my 
mistress, even if it is but her ghost, as the woman 
tells ; I must find a meaning to all this.” 

“TI shall gang with you, then,” said Madge, re- 
solately ; “who kens but I may find speech with the 
bairn’s feyther. I maun gang wi’ ye. 

“But little Maloolm,” objected Peleg. 

“He is in a bonny sleep, and will nae waken till 
the cocks crow. He come to nae harm. For 
this one night I mann leave him to see his 
feyther.” 

“Come, then,” said Peleg. 

And towards midni 


little. ; | 
“T heave left anide Goor otbarred: Who is with 


?” she agked, in a whicper, shaking out ber 


shawil, to free i from the damp apd dust of 
whore she hed crouched. 
remembered her as the fine lady in#ilks and 
laces, afraid to venture into any exposmme, and mar- 
velled at the change. 
“The Scotewoman is with me,” answered Peleg. 
“She would come, in spite of mwyadvice.” 
“There is no harm init. Iwill take her to ses 
Mr. Raleigh, if she chooses. I should enjoy his stare 
of ” 


“Yes, it is very Weely. He sits an hour or 
two over his wine and cigars before retiring. We 
may make him a visit together—the woman he 
cajoled so long with the promise of msrriages, and 
the wife be reaily married without meaning it. How 
he will enjoy seeing us,” and she lay disdain- 
fully, then a moment after, added: “ Perhaps Mise 
Arlingcourt will go with us. Qh, it is all 1 ask, to 
have Miss Arlingcourt stand before him, with her pale 
face, and her ghostly menecing finger. Come, I 
will head the way. The west wing is little used, 
and we shall go inthe dark. We are not likely to 
be molested, for Mrs. Dawes keeps the servants 
away from it. Sometimes I'think she-has seen the 
ghost, and don’t want the whole house frightemed 
by it. Follow me swiftly and keep silence.” 

She turned as she spoke, and walked on before 
them, never pausing until they had gained the great 
door on the side of the west wimg. It-yielded noise- 
lessty to her touch, and there was light enough from 
the great mullioned windows, to show them the 
outlines of her form as she-glided up the stairs. 

At a lomg dim corridor she paused, pot to the 
deep niches hollowed in the wall for the statues of 
some grim old knights, and set the example by step- 
ping into one herself. An hour passed dismally and 
drearily, and not « sound was heard, except the dis- 
tant echo of doors closed im the main builéing. Af- 
ter that it seemed to the watchers that -theycould hear 
and count the beating of their hearts. The chimes 
of the great clock in the tower rung out for one, 
when suddenly Barbara West stretched outa warn- 
ing arm tothem, and shrank, cowering and trembling, 
into the niche. 

A door beyond swung open without the slightest 
hint of noise, and a tall figure, with tirin white iolds 
falling around it, whether of some material, or 
of intangible air could not be determined im thatdinn, 
hazy light. It glided noiselessly past Barbara, and 
as it came closer, Peleg Moss saw plainly, by some 
singular illumination, which had mo palpablejexplaua- 
tion, the pale, but serene and tranquil face. 

He dropped out into its pathway, and fell on his 
knees. Whether living being, or unquiet ghost, he 
was determined to have speech with it. 

“Miss Arlingcourt ; dear, dear, Miss Cornelia,” he 
cried, softly, the tears pouring over his withered 
cheeks. 

Barbara had shrunk back, with her shaking hands 
clasped over her face. 

The Scotswoman was also on her knees, saying 
her prayers with all the fervour of intense alarm ; but 


amezement. ‘ 
| “Will he be still awake?” qnestioned Madge, in a 
“ And you will help this woman to overwhelm | sieill r. 





the old sexton stretched ont his hand to catch at the 
flowing white, and cried egai 
“Miss Arlingcourt, speak’to me?” 


OHAPTER XV. 


Ir was a very sorrowful face which little Lucy 
Calderwood showed to Lieutewant Kirkwood the 
morning after their interview in the hall; and he, on 
his part, flushed intensely, when he saw her start of 
surprise, as she perceived him in his place at the break- 
fast-table. When they leftit, in spite of Mr. Raleigh's 
manoeuvres, the young man ked up to her and 
said, in a low voice: 

“Miss Calderwood, will you be good enough to 
grant mo a fow moments’ conversation in private?” 

Noel Calderwood, who had remained at Mr. Ra- 
leigh’s suggestion, frowned angrily ; but ventured no 
remonstrance after a second ce into his daugh- 


the poor girl had 
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Lucy bent her bead in aequiescenco, aud led the 
te the littlo ante-room. 
the door was closed, she tnrned her wistful 
towards him. 7 
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‘What hes happened ?” asked ‘he, anxiously. “Tt 


face 


=. your face how unhappy you 


‘ou meup. You must cease tothink 
of me, Rolf. ! L cammot ar 
“ Yomfind the sacrifice of the ume too much?” 


- and 

‘aumetiing. Sake re. ae. In 
night. Imey, knew ngcoaurt ; 
is that guaaedt bab im the gallery a faithful like- 
meas ?” 

“An excellent one, except that she had sadder 
eyes.” 

“ Then I have seen her, Lucy.” 

“Have seen Miss Arliggcourt ! Why do you jest 
with me, Rolf?” 

“T have seen Miss A rt, or—don't tremble 
so—her spirit—her ghost if you will. She came to 
my bedside last night. I woke with a cold hand on 
my forehead, but ah! such a warm, tender kiss on 
my lips ; and I founda woman, at least, a woman's 
shape, with a fair, eweet face, rather proud, but in- 
finitely tender, bendimg over me. I heard a voice 
low, melodious, thrilling, ‘ Rolf, it said, ‘do you 
net know me? I am Cornelia Arlingeourt.’ 

“ You may believe my heart gave a bound ; but 
somehow there was so much wannth and life in the 
face; the eyes were so luminons with love, I could 
not be so frightened as I thought I should be. 

“* Cornelia Arhingcourt is dead,’ answered 1, “how 
can she come here?’ 

“*She comes to warn, to advise you!’ returned 
the ‘\w, sighing tone. ‘Listen; you intend to 
leave ere to-morrow morning; but yeu must not 
go? No matter if the host be cold aud distant, if 
Noei Calderwood frowas. I, Gornelia Arlingoourt, 
bid you remain, if you would win Lucy! Remember 
to fulfil my bidding! You must/notthink.tlis ise 
dream, which has uo meaning! See! I shall stop 
your wateh at half past one, and I shall hang upon 
the chain a ring, the servants can testify was on 
Cornelia Arlingcourt’s hand when they puther in the 
coffin.’ 


“ And then Lucy, the vision lifted its-hands over 
my bead in blessingand vanished. I did not.go to 
sleep untill heard the tower-clock chime out for 
four. This morning; when 1 rose, my watch was 
stopped atvhalf past.ove, And;see, this ring was on 
my chain!” 

Hedrewforth his watch, and showed ittoher. Then 
he put into her hands «solid hoop, with » singular 
design for a shield,—no flower with half the petals 
gone,—a star lacking the majority of its points. 
Below was.a burning ruby, surrounded with jet, in- 
stead of diamond or pvarl. 

Lucy turned paler than before, and canght her 
breath nervously. 
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“Tt was hers; I say it myself on those beantiful 
white hands of, hers in the coffin. © Rolf, what does 
it mean?” ; 

“I cannot say, but you see I could not disobey the 
injunction. I have remained, despite your father’s 
frown and Mr. Raleigh’s illy concealed repugnanee. 
I cannot but have faith that I shall win you yet. 
Curiously enough, this morning’s post brings me a 
letter from my father, c me in the same 
fashion, owing to a mysterious vision he has had, 
commanding him to insist upon stayinghere, It 
is a great mystery. Tellme Luey; shall I re- 
main?” 

“ What else should you'do?” asked Lucy. “Oh, 
I wish Miss Arlingcourt would appear to me! 
I wish she would show me my duty, [should not/be 
afraid,—I should be thankful,—grateful.” 

“I think we may both of us take heart,” said the 
young lientenant, looking tenderly imto the sweet, 
sad face. “Someh I t but believe some 





9 
good angel watches over usi” 

Heaven send it may be so,” saidvLacy. “Oh, I 
shall pray for Mise Arliagcourt to come to me, itis 
co hard, so very hard to know one’s daty in such be- 
wildering troubles.” 

Rolf opened the door for her departure from the 
room, and smiled tranquilly to meet’ Reynold 
Raleigh’s flashing eye from the reom 

“T hope you will nat forget,” Miss Calderwood,” 
he said, calmly, and bowed his adieux. 

Reynold i inte her face anxiously, and 
was baffled, for he could not read its expression. 
For once, Lucy hid her emotions from his sight. , 

There was a haggard look on his own countenance. 
He also had had a vision the previous night—not a 
ghostly one. He could have’borne that better than 
the startling apparition of Madge Ramsay, alive and 
well, standing on his chamber threshold. 

His conaternation and terror at'the discovery of the 
legality of a marriage lie had only meant fora pretence, 
was only equalled by tig at this , that 
the woman he believed sent long ago to-her grave 
with a broken heart, was stillin his way. Startlingly, 
terribly in his way. A perfect panic had’fallen upon 
him. What # one of the servants canght an inkling: 
of her story; if those sharp-eyed lawyers disco- 
vered anything?” 

There was but one course to pursue. He gave: 
her fair words. He made many eager promises, and 
appointed an interview in the park on the following 
morning. He was waiting only to catch a glimpse 
of Lucy’s face, when she came out from this inter 
view, before setting forth to fulfil that agreement to 
meet her there. 

He was troubled and restless, uncertain what 
course to pursue. If the woman would be tractable 
and reasonable, he meant her well. He would find 
her a comfortable home, provide well for her, and 
go now and then to see her: 

If she would not—well, she. must not stand.in his 
way, that was.all; and, thinking of the fierce look.in 
her eyes, he set. his teeth savagely. He put.a.small 
pocket-pistal in his. pocket, taking care .to select.one 


which had no mark upon it for.identification, algo. | 


phial, containing a white powder, and a little flask of 
wine, with a crystal cap which made a drinking- 
vessel, And then he.set. out. 

Imagine his secret. consternation and anger when, 
at a cross-path, he met old Mr. Sharpe, the ancient 
solicitor of the Arlingcourts, and the latter, with gar- 
rulous satisfaction in finding a companion, kept. step 
with him, for all his lameness, aud would not. be. 
shaken off. 

Keynold tramped over the roughest paths, in hopes 
to tire him out; was gloomy, taciturn, almost uncivil, 
All in vain. 

“ There isn’t.a,finer parle in ,theshira,” said Mr. 
Sharpe, complacently. “At's.a,long..time since I’ve 


been over it. I’m very glad of this.chance, becanse | 


there was a talk among the executors of thinning it 
out. It would be.a shame, certainly. 

“Confound him!” said Reypold Raleigh, under his 
breath. “Shall I have tokick him away to be rid of 
him? What business has he prowling about here?” 

“Tt seems to me the park is suddenly become 
popular,” said he, indignantly,.as he perceived am- 
other figure leaning against the trunk of alarge onk. 
“Is that another of the executors ?” 

“That gentleman? I’m sure I can’t say, YT don’t 
recognize the person ; but. he is certainly a fine-look- 
ing gentleman.” 

As they came nearer, the stranger turned and 
looked at them attentively, and, while the head rose 
haughtily, a brilliant glow kindled in his fine eyes. 


Reynold Raleigh, already chafing. under. his impa- | 


tience of the lawyer’s, company, was. ready to seize 
upon any pretext to vent his ill-humour. 

. “Well,” said he, in a wen and sneering voice, “it 
seems the park here is public property, and is getting 
to be place of common resort. I wonder what pre- 
tence has called this person here. TI do not think 1 





heve the honour of his acquaintance. T hardly think 
le has received ‘an invitation to’ Arkingeourt Rise 
from its master.” 

“Well were it for me and mine, Reynold Raleigh, 
if we had never been-cursed with your acquaintance. 
Tt has brought little but misery to any who has been 
on terms of intimacy with your treacherous nature,” 
answered a deep, musical voice, 

“ Vileinsulter, who areyou ?'*vociferated Reynold, 
half-crazed with these repeated irritations. 

The stranger dropped the cloak from his shoulder, 
revealing a tall military figure, and pushed back 

manding face. 


the hat which shaded a fine com 

“Reynold Raleigh,” repeated he, sternly, “ your 
hour of wicked triumph is over.” 

“Who are you?” vociferated Raleigh, with an 
angry sneer. “ What is your name ?” 

“My name {is'Bolf Kirkwood: Lam the husband 
of Cornelia Arlingcourt,” returned the other, with 
becoming dignity.. “Do'you'deny now my right to 

Ar 


intrude npon the park ‘of rt Riso?” 

Reynold started tank & de ‘expression on his 
face, but he tried to‘show # bold ‘front. 

“ You are an impostor,” he: said, contemptuously. 
“There was one Rolf Kirkwood, but he is dead long 
ago, He was lost ‘atsea,’” 

“No, he was not ‘lost. He was saved and so was 
hisson, the son of Cornelia Arlingcourt, Mr. Raleigh. 
Do = understand the fall meaning of my asser- 
tion ' 


“Tt is falee—it is an imposition!’ Yshall resist such 
absurd claims,” shouted back the incensed Raleigh 
in a hoarse voice. 

“T¢'does not matter much?’ What claim have. you 
| be: mine?” 

‘I am the heir of Miss Arlingeourt’s will,” re- 
|tarned the. other sullenty. 

“But, my dear sir,”-put in Mr. Sttarpe, Mandly, 
\“the will itself is set aside if there ‘bea son living.” 

A muttered curse broke from the man’s ‘lips. 

“ But you are only the heir in case you are unmar- 
ried,” pursued ‘Rolf Kirkwood, sternly. ‘ Man, man, 
why are you in the know? Yow csme tomeet 
the poor wronged wife who has travelled all*the way 
from Scotland, with her ehild; to find you. You dare 
not deny it.” 

Another imprecation. 

“T will defy you all,” shonted Raleigh. “T shall 
cling to my rights.” 

“T think there is a claim you can hardly dispute,” 
continued Mr. Kirkwood, quietly. ‘ There is‘some- 
one g at the ion yonder who may change 
your opinion.” 

“T know ‘who you mean—the trumped-up: heir. 
This story is got up to serve his purpose. He thinks 
he shall win Luey so. But I'tel! ‘you I ‘will dispute 
the whole of it.” 

“Let'us return to the house ; this matter can be 
settled there,” suggested the lawyer. 

Reynold nodded and turned reuud sullenty. 

Mr. Kirkwood followed’ quistly: 


rye) 





OMAPTER XVAL 


Tum strange gentleman, who had called limsel 
Rolf Kirkwood, and who was identical with Péleg 
Moss's evening visitor.on that memorable night when 
Miss Arlingcourt’s coffin was robbed of its silent in- 
mate, led the way through the labyrinth of the:park 
paths, and proceeded composedly, with the airof a 
man quite at home, to’ watk up the avenue and enter 
the great door’at the side, which led directly to the 
family apartments. 

Reynold Raleigh guawed angrily at his lip, but « 
look’ he: detected in the lawyer's eye made ‘him re- 
strain his violence while yet it was in his ‘er. He 
only gave a cold sneer as the gentleman threw open 
the door, and muttered: 

WA very 
guest.” 

The latter parson gave no heed, but passed on to 
the library, and though he whio believed himself 
the master, gavea violent start to see all the exeeu- 
tors of the will of Miss Arlingcourt, as well as 
the lawyers who managed the’ property, gatherel 
there, with Peleg Moss, the sexton, and Noel Cal- 
derwood and his danghter; and Barbara West for 
a background, Mr. Kirkwood only bent his head in 
grave acknowledgment, as‘of'a presence ‘he expec- 


person for a seNinvited 


“Wor.” said’ Mr. Raleigh; flercely, “it seeme I 
have quite a circle of visitors, without having bidden 
& single guest. Is it to bea dinner party or a fu- 
neral ?” 


“We have come on important business,” explained 
the chief executor, rising from his seat. “Our atten- 
tion has been called-tothefactthatthe provisions of 
Miss Cornelia Arlingcourt’s will have not been, met.” 

Reynold Raleigh’s lips twitched. His heart gave 
a spasmodic leap, but he managed to keep an appear- 
ance of decent composure. 


“In what respect, sir? I mistrust some enemy 
has fabricated a trumped-up tale. I presume this 
n has been imposing upon you the same absurd 
falsehood'as he has but now repeated tome. Ff as- 
sure you I shall resist to the last so preposterous.a 
claim. If Miss Arlingcourt were married, why did 
she profess herself single 2” 

“It is not to Miss Arlingcourt’s marriage we ro 
ferred,” returned that gentleman, witha slight smile. 

Reynold Raleigh bit his lipagain. He stood there 
in the centre the. room, bolt upright, with his 
arms foldedi He turned round suddenly, aud cast a 
swift, inquiring glance over the circle of faces. 

Noel Calderwood, he read plainly, was in more 
perplexity and ,astonishment than himself. Swoet 
Lucy was pale, and a little frightened, though now 
and then she lifted her drooping eyes, aad answered 
a glad, encouraging glance from the young liew 
tenant, who, sitting behind .a high, earved screen, 
had escaped Mr. Raleigh’s notice: 

Another stab went throngh Mr. Raleigh’s heart, 
vulnerable in that one tender spot. Fool! why ba! 
he neglected to hunt down this meddlesome strip- 
ling! A lightning revelation swept acrogs him, re- 
vealing who he was; a terrible conviction clashed 
like a blow upon his brain. He had lost her. He 
ha'! lost the one woman he had really loved, amovg 
all whom he had cajoled, deceived, destroyed'! 

But there was another face which gave him what 
he believed a clue. That of the woman therein the 
corner, with her haggard cheeks, her hollow eyes, 
her thin, blue lips. What a glow of triumphant 
malice, of fierce joy, of gratified revenge, played over 
the wasted countenance, making it look like that of 
a lost spirit. There were others, beside Reynold 
Raleigh, who shuddered when they looked at Bar- 
bara West. 

Bat a tide of fierce rage swept across him. 
turned and shook his fist at her. , 

“I know now whose plottings have done this! 
That Jezebel sitting there moeking. Let her take 
care that I do not give that soraggy neck of hers to 
the hemp.” 

“Be silent, sir, unless yon can use more becoming 
language,” said the lawyer, indignantly. “We are 
here assembled to receive the proofs of an assertion 
sent to us, declaring that you had no right to accept 
the position given by Miss Arlimgeourt’s will to an 
unmarried person, because you are legally the lius- 
band of one Madge Ramsay, « native of Dunkirk, 
Scotland.” 

“It is a base lie!” thundered Reynold Raleigh, 
glowering fiercely around hii. 

Peleg Moss rose, but Barbara West was before 
him, and darting to a rear door, flung it open and 
drew in the Scotswoman and her little boy. 

“Will you deny these, Reynold Raleigh?” de 
manded she, in that high, swift voice of hers. “Can 
your iron will change the laws of Scotland?” 

He ground down an oath, and‘turned his back upén 
poor Madge. 

“ Nay; anf Reynold, ye maun face the trath,” said 
she, sorrowfully. “ Ye spake me fair that night and 
didna deny the false ways which won me-fra’ happi- 
ness. Ye were to meet me in the park. There 
were mir ears than mine heard the promise.” 

“Ay,” vociferated Barbara, clapping her hands, 
“Peleg Moss heard, and I heard, and someone else 
heard.” 

“ Will you give us the proofs?” said’ the lawyer 
coldly. 

Peleg Moss put a packet of papers into his hands: 
the testimony of one who had taken the part of 4 
mock clergyman, but who, hearing the pair ex- 
change vows, made the ceremony legal; the gift of 
a book of batlads with, ‘ To my pretty wife,” written 
on the blank leaf, and signed “ Reynold ;” recvipts; 
drafts, showing that for a ceviain time he had pro- 
vided for her maintenance. Enough in short-to con- 
vince them all that the accusation could be sus- 
tained 

Noel Calderwood rose, with a flushing face. 

“In this case,” he said, “the whole property re- 
verts to the other heir.” 

“It will not come to me,” said his daugliter, with 
sudden courage, “ because-——” 

Noel tarned towards: her fiercely, bat could not 
speak before Reynold Raleigh cried, sarcastically. 

“You need not debate about the ownership yeti 
I have not relinquished my claim. I deny the whole 
of this infamous plot.” 

“Do you deny that my son, Rolf Arlingcourt 
Kirkwood, lientenant in his majesty’s service, has 
a better right than either of you?” asked Mr. Kirk- 
wood, senior, in a stern voice. 

“T do! fifty times over I deny it,” thundered 
Reynold, fairly livid with rage and agitation. 

“Then,” said the other, calmly, “there must be 
another witness called, whose testimony shall be in- 
disputable to you all.” 


He 





e also walked toa rear door, was absent scarcely 
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@ moment of time, and came back leading by the 
hand——Oornelia Arlingcourt ! 

Every one present started up, with varying ex- 
pressions of astonishment and awe. Every one but 
the eldest of the executors, who smiled in grave sa- 
tisfaction. 

Reynold Raleigh staggered back, with protruding 
eyes, and shaking knees. 

Noel Calderwood dropped back in his chair like a 
lump of lead, and began mopping with his handker- 
chief at his steaming forehead. Lucy stretched out 

her arms, then burst into tears, and hid her face 
on the young lieutenant’s shoulder, who looked over 
‘to the pale, beautiful face of his mother with eyes 
ashine with holy, solemn joy. 

Poor Peleg's face was wet with streaming tears, 
and his rough hands were clasped upwards to heaven 
in grateful adoration. 

But Barbara West had dropped on her knees, was 
hiding her face in the folds of her dress, and mut- 
tering some low words, which no one understood. 

“Miss Arlingcourt!” exclaimed one of the exe- 
cutors. “Alive! here, really and truly, in flesh as 
well as spirit!” 

“It is truly so, Colonel Weatherfield, given back, 
as by a miracle, to live, I trust, a happier and better 
life. Rolf, my husband, explain to them how your 
tender love, your fortunate appearance, sent it seems 
by the} very hand of providence, snatched me from 
the grasp of death, in the very tomb itself. Tell 
them how Barbara's strange potion sent me into 
that trance which was like death itself. How your 
warm lips, your reviving breath on my coffined face 
started the electric current through my veins, and 
brought me back to this world, whose most common 
thing, the human breath, is yet the most profound 
mystery and miracle. 

“ Peleg, honest faithful Peg, your remorse may 
cease. Itis half to you, 1 owe my release from the 
tomb. Comeand touch the living hand which you 
did not fear even in ghostly guise. 

“Lucy, dear sweet little Lucy, you have come out 
fairer and purer for thislittle ordeal. I shall not ask 
your pardon that I come to rob you of your right to 
Arlingcourt Rise. Here is the true heir. Iam not 
afraid to leave your claim in his hand. Take her, my 
noble boy, she is worthy, and I give a mother’s 
blessing to you both.” 

She lingered a moment in tender ecstasy over the 
youthful pair, and then, a grave shadow just shading 
the gladnessof her eyes, she took a step farther, 
and laid her hand on the shoulder of the kneeling, 
cowering figure. 

“ Barbara,” spoke the deep, pitying voice. 

Miss West dropped the covering, and looked up 
with wild scared eyes. 

“ Barbara, you have indeed atoned by your remorse 
for the wrong-you consented to do. You were 
haunted by your own guilty imagination. I never 
came to your bedside but once. Look up now, and 
hear me declare in the utmost sincerity that I have 
no resentment towards you; only the most sincere 
and profound compassion for your sufferings and 
your wrongs.” 

“Can you be so magnanimons, so angelic?” fal- 
tered Barbara West. ‘Oh, I will not deceive you! 
I knew, I expected it was your death you would drink 
with that potion. I planned artfully the legend of 
the bottle, knowing it would be like you to try it. 
Can you forgive me now ?” 

“T can, poor Barbara! Your face tells the terri- 
ble expiation you have suffered. We will try to help 
you to find peace and rest for the remainder of your 
life. We will let this cruel man, whose wickedness 
has thus by heaven’s providence come to nought, 
fade from our experience, our thoughts even, if 
possible.” 

She turned as she spoke, her pale, beautiful face 
growing stern and grand in its rebuking scorn. 

“For you, Reynold Raleigh, we have but one word 
—knowing so well the hopelessness of any appeal to 
vour calloused heart to seek repentance, to put away 
its wrong and gin! But one word, sir, from the mis- 
tress of Arlingcourt Rise—go!” 

She extendedher arm and pointed to the door. 

The baffled, crestfallen, overwhelmed man had 
been feeling in his pocket. His fingers already 
clutched the flask of wine, he was searching for the 
powder. He had meant it should sweep the humble 
Scotswoman out of his path. He was desperately 
thankful now to make through its means his own miser- 
able exit from a world where he had staked the most 
precious gifts of life, his honour and integrity, for 
a gilded bubble, which had burst and left him only 
this—to go! 

He went out slowly, stumbling and groping like a 
blind person. The last sight he caught of Arling- 
court Rise was the picture made by innocent Lucy, 
her hands clasped in young Rolf’s, her shining eyes 
tenderly beaming back to his. 

He dip not stop to enter his room to take from it 


a single article which had belonged to him, although 
there was much there of value. But went out, down 
the avenue, across the lodge pathway into the park. 
He made no pause until he reached the thickest 
shrubbery of the most retired portion. There he 
stopped, drew out the wine flask, and emptied into it 
the powder. 

Then he found the pistol and stood eyeing them 
in gloomy despair, debating which would give him 
the most painless departure. 

A hand timidly touching his shoulder made him 
turn suddenly. 

Madge Ramsay, with her boy swung over her 
shoulder, was there, with a white, scared face, but a 
resolute gleam in her eyes. 

“Let me alone. Iam going as she bade me,” he 
said, fiercely. 

“Aye, ye may gang; but, Reynold, ye gang— 
where ?” 

He glared at her, and then shuddered. 

“It is nae an endless sleep. The gude book tells 
ye that. Your ain heart speaks the tie to the thought. 
If ye canna bear puir sinful mortals’ anger, what 
will ye do before the sinless One ?” 

Another shudder. 

“If we lose our way and gang astray, do we fling 
ourselves into the first dyke? Would na it be wise 
to turn and search patiently for the right way 
hame?” she pursued, earnestly. 

“Reynold, ye maunna dare to die till ye ha’e re- 
pented o’ your evil; and tried to be an honest man. 
Ye can find mony a helping band.” 

“ Whose ?” asked he, scornfully. 

“ Mine ; the puir Scotswoman’s, who is the mither 
of your bairn. Gang wi’ me back to some peacefu’ 
place, I ha’e no care whither, and let us try to be 
honest folks and frear the laddie to be a gude man. 
That will be something to lift the curse away when 
death comes; and ye canna but gang. I ha'ea little 
siller; Ican earn mair. Try first, if it be not better 
to live, Reynold.” 














can be made fit to receive her Majesty again. On 
opening her out, it was found that in many places 
she was so rotten that whole handfuls of her “ bread 
and butter” planking could be removed with littlo 
or no effort; but as it will be cheaper to build her 
up than construct another yacht, pene as sho 
will be as good as new when she leaves the hands of 
the efficient body of men who now have charge of 
her, it has been decided that the necessary work 
shall be commenced forthwith. 

InpIan Esteem FoR Lonp CanNING.—The sombre 
colours of Westminster ea were relieved, the 
other day, by the presence of an Indian prince, dressed 
in his native costume, with his prime minister and 
attendants, who came for the purpose of strewing 
Lord Canning’s grave with flowers. The servants 
bearing the trays containing the flowers, held aloft 
in Eastern fashion, were very picturesque. After ex- 
pressing his deep love of Lord Canning and his 
grateful remembrance of his rule in India, the prince 
knelt and himself strewed with flowers the stone 
slab which covers the ‘remains, of \Lord Canning, 
and also of his father, Canning. The. Dean 
pointed out the spot in which the monument is to be 
erected ; a fact which was of much interest to the 
Indian strangers. After bending in prayer, the 
prince bent down and kissed the stone, followed in 
the reverent act by his retainers. This is'perhaps tlie 
first aet of Mahometan worship which the Abbey has 
seen within its walls, 





“ QUININE. 

UNDOUBTEDLY quinine must before long become 
very cheap, for it has not only been naturalised on the 
Neilgherries, but is found to flourish better still in 
British Sikkim, within a few miles of .Darjecling. 
The Cinchona Calisaya, far the best of all the varieties, 
has never thriven in Southern India, but it grows as 
well at Darjeeling as it does on its native Andes. 
Dr. Royle, who, some thirty years ago, first pro- 

the Indian hills likely to be fit places for 





Reynold Raleigh stared at her in t 
“Would you really help me, Madge—would you 
forgive me?” 


“Ye are the husband I chose—ye are the bairn’s 
father,” answered she, lowering her eyes. 

He flung away the powder. He emptied out the 
balls from the pistol. ° 

“ Madge,” said he, “ it looks like a hopeless case, 
but I'll try.” 

At Arliugcourt Rise there was only peace and joy. 

Peace and joy even in Barbara West's passionate 
heart, though she knew her life was ebbing away, 
like the sands of the glass which stood beside’ the 
couch, on which they laid her the very day that 
young Rolf and Lucy were marrried. 
The moment the masterly will had wrought its 
purpose, she sank away without the strength, or in- 
deed the wish, to live. Mind or body, one of them 
must suceumb, and it was best it should be the lat- 
ter. Even Belinda Scott, who was triumphantly re- 
stored to her old place, could not retain any resent- 
ment against the frail, weak, but touchingly patient 
and gentle sufferer, and was seen more than once, 
wiping her eyes in a suspicions fashion, when the 
doctors, whom Miss Arlingcourt (as peaple would 
persist in calling her) had summoned, united in shak- 
ing their wise heads, and declaring that with the first 
frosts the frail life must loose its hold on earthly 
things. 

For the rest, they were all happy. Peleg Moss, 
to be sure, rather resented the abrupt departure of 
his housekeeper: but Elpseth was jubilant over her 
return to the command, and, as she brought a rosy- 
cheeked niece who remained so long as the old man 
lived, the cottage did not suffer from the Seots- 
woman’s absence. Before he was laid in the church- 
yard he had loved and tended so long, Peleg ob- 
tained news from Madge, and learned that she was 
living comfortably on a farm in Wales, with her 
husband, and Malcolm, growing up into a stout 
young fellow, which was as acceptable news at the 
great house as it was at the sexton’s cottage. 

Noel Calderwood was, of course, quite proud of 
his daughter’s position, but he was not a very fre- 
quent visitor at her house, it was noticed. He stood 
a little in awe of Mrs. Kirkwood’s clear, penetrating 
eyes, and in his son-in-law's presence, always had 
an uncomfortable remembrance of the opprobrious 
epithets he had: once hurled at him. everthe- 
less, he found the occasional cheques on the county 
bank very acceptable and convenient. And perhaps 
the little apothecary had quite as much reason ag 
any other person, to exult and rejoice in the non-fulfil- 
ment of—Miss Arlingcourt’s Will. 

THE END. 
—_—_—_—_—_——— 


A Decayep Yacut.—The royal yacht, the Vic- 
toria and Albert, is in dock at Portsmouth, and will 








require repairs of a most extonmsive kind befere sho 


cinchona growiug, and Mr. Markham, who managed 
surreptitiously, we fancy) to bring some planis 
rom Peru, have both deserved well of their country. 
India will be a very different place for Europeans io 
live in from what it is now, if the bark becomes so 
plentiful as to place a really ampie supply of quinine 
within everybody's reach. Without such a supply, 
even places like the Pulneys or Varabragiris (boar- 
mountains), in the Madura district—the last new 
thing in hills, and praised acordingly as something 
quite exceptional in climate—do not seem likely to 
form the sites of permanent European settlements. 
We (/mperial Review) may be able to master the cli- 
mate better by-and-by ; but, at present, fever on the 
hills is almost as great a drawback to permanent re- 
sidence as heat in the plains. 





Increasz oF Game IN SouTH AvsTRALrA.—In 
South Australia about a dozen rabbits were let loose 
in Barwon Park, belonging to a gentleman named 
Austin, a few years and recently, in one year, 
15,000 rabbits were killed on the estate. The par- 
tridges let loose failed to increase in numbers. The 
pheasants multiplied very slightly, owing to a want 
of cover; hares, likewise, did not do well ; they do 
not appear to like the native grasses. The rabbits 
are not only very numerous, but very large. Kanga- 
roos have increased to such an extent in the south- 
east of South Australia as to become a serious injury 
to the colony, as they starve out the sheep. The 
increase of the kangaroo has arisen from the de- 
struction of the native dog and the decrease of the 
aborigines. A kangaroo league has been projected, 
for the purpose of extirpating the kangaroos, or to 
endeavour to make their skins 4 marketable commo- 
dity, so that it may be profitable to hunt the animals 
down, and thus keep their numbers within bounds. 
Mr. Nicxoxs, in his “Literary Anecdotes,” published 
in 1812, stated that the earliest advertisement with 
which he had met was in the seventh number i ah 
Impartiall Intelligencer, & newspaper started in tho 
year 1649. The first of all advertisements, however, 
appeared in that which was also the first of al 
English periodicals, the Weekely Newes of Nathanael 
Butter. On the last page of the number for the 1st 
of February, 1625, N.S., separated by a line from the 
ordinary text and printed in italic type, is the follow- 
ing paragraph :—“ Here is this present day published 
an excellent Discourse concerning the match betweene 
our most Gracious and Mightie Prince Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and the Lady Henrette Maria, daughter to 
Henry the Fourth, late King of France, &c., Sister 
to Lewis the Thirteenth, now King of those Domin- 
ions: Manifesting the Royal Ancestors of both these 
famous Princes, and truly {explaining the several! in- 
terchanges of Marriages which hath beene between 
France and England: with the lively Picture of the 








Prince and the Lady cut in Brasse.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Yu-uvu looked up into the face of the prince as he 
‘spoke thus, and she knew that he was playing the 
hypocrite, that his words were false and that his 
heart was. black, and yet she dared not tell him so. 
She only shuddered in his presence, and that she 
could not avoid, for his very breath seemed poisonous. 
At length, however, she was relieved of his com- 
pany, for he arose, and having imprinted a kiss upon 
her brew, he turned and left the apartment, and in a 
moment more Lan returned. 

“Lan!” exclaimed the maiden, starting towards 
the woman and clasping her hands, “ you will at least 
be kind toome?” 

“T hope so, my lady,” returned Lan, gazing with 
surprise upon the sudden movement of the girl. 

“ Then tell me what has become of Paul Ardeen ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said the woman, speak- 
ing in a low tone, and at the same time casting her 
eyes furtively about her. ‘ But you must not speak 
that name in this place. If the prince hears it he 
will be very angry.” 

“ But have you not heard something of him ?” pur- 
sued Yu-lu. “Do you knowif he has recovered from 
the wound he received ?” 

“T know nothing about him,” persisted Lan, “ no- 
thing at all. But I would advise you to let him rest, 
and trouble yourself no more about him.” 

“ Alas! you never loved.” 

“If I could not love the prince better than a poor 
wandering fan-kwi, I should never wish to love.” 

“ Fan-kwi!” repeated Yu-lu, starting with alarm. 
“How do you know that ?” 

“Oh, he betrayed himself while he raved in 
prison.” 

“He! Then he is in a prison!” cried the maiden. 
“Ah, Lan, you know more than that, ‘Tell me all— 
tell me what is to be his fate.” 

The woman had partly exposed herself, but she 
would tell no more, and Yu-lu was forced to feed 
upon her own imagination—and that imagination 
painted the picture in colours as terrible as the 
reality could possibly have been. She saw her lover 
in the power of a heartless, relentless, revengeful 
prince, and she felt sure that death would be his 
Portion. After she had conjured up the fatal picture, 
she tried hard to dispel it, but it would not leave 
her. She had to entertain the terrible thought, now 
that she had once let it into her bosom, and it fas- 
tened her misery upon her with a firmer hold than 
ever. She forgot all about her own sufferings, and 
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while her heart beat with renewed agony, it was for 
one whom she loved better than herself. 

When the morning dawned Paul had once more 
recovered his reason. He saw the first beams of the 
golden sun that came and danced upon the opposite 
wall, and, for the time, he felt invigorated and re- 
freshed ; but soon the full sense of his situation came 
back to him, and he leaned against the post of the 
grated door to commune with his grief. He was not 
then the Paul Ardeen of a week before. The flush of 
youthful health was gone—the blooming of his hopos 
had faded away—the flashing light of those dark eyes 
had departed, and the form that had been erect and 
noble was now bent and emaciated by torture and suf- 
ering. But all these symptoms gave but little index to 
the sharp pangs that dwelt in his heart. Man can 
bear physical pain, for he hopes ‘twill not always 
last, but few are the souls that can bear that utter 
loncliness which succeeds the tearing away of what 
is loved and cherished. Oh, no man can know, but 
from bitter experience, the terrible sorrow of such a 
calamity. It is not the pain of a few nerves, or 
the twiuging of sensitive muscles, but it is the utter 
tearing asunder of those subtle cords that bind the 
heart to joy and hope, it is the trampling down of 
all the green shoots of life, and the withering up of 
all its blossoms and flowers—it is the utter midnight 
of the soul—a midnight so deep and black that even 
hope itself flies shrieking away, and the wreck of 
earth is left only a shattered mass, with no compass 
or beacon to guide it through the drear darkness. 

Such is the man who has lost the treasure of his 
soul's purest love, and such was Paul Ardeen. He 
groaned in the bitterness of his grief, and when he 
had groaned till he could groan no more he went 
back to his cot and sat down. 

The time passed slowly away, and the youth ate 
all that was left of the food that had been brought 
him the day before; but he received no more. Twi- 
light came, with its cool breath and misty sha- 
dows, but no sentinel had yet made his appearance 
atthe door. Paul wanted no more food, but he be- 
gan to feel the need of drink. All the water in the 
bottle was gone, and his lips and tongue were be- 
coming parched and hot. He listened for the coming 
of a visitor, but he listened in vain. He remembered 
that his food came not on the day before until night, 
and so he still hoped he should not be forgotten ; 
but it grew dark and still he was alone—night had 
fairly come, but no messenger had arrived. 

It was now that new fears began to take posses- 
sion of the ill-fated youth’s mind; but these fears, 
dark as they were, lifted his heart up from the utter 
darkness into which it had fallen. These fears were 











of death—and death was not so terrible as the fate 
he had been brooding over. He even hoped—it was 
a wild, strange hope, to be sure, and it came with- 
out his bidding—that he might die, and that Yu-lu 
might flee from earth at the same moment. Sach 
a hope almost raised a smile upon his pale face, for it 
pointed its quivering finger towards heaven and re- 
union. 

So passed the hours. Gradually the din and 
bustle of the great city died away—one after another 
the kite-suspended lanterns disappeared from the 
air, and at length the silence of midnight gathered 
its quiet influence about the place. Paul felt the 
bars of his door, and they were damp with the night 
dew. He gathered off the tiny drops with his 
tongue, and they refreshed him. They helped to 
allay his thirst, and his lips were not so parched as 
before. 

After the torturing thirst had been partly stayed— 
Paul thought of sleep. He had reached the cot, 
and was just in the act of sitting down, when he 
heard footsteps upon the narrow walk that led to- 
wards his door. He started up and went towards 
the grating, and he saw the rays of a light flash- 
ing through the darkness. Soon afterwards his 
door was opened, and two men entered. One of them 
bore a lantern, and the other carried in his arms a 
coil of rope and a large hempen sack. They were 
both of them stout men, and Paul could see, by the 
very expression upon their countenances, that they 
had come for some stern purpose. He who carried 
the lantern set it down, and then turned towards the 
prisoner. 

“ Are you not tired of remaining here?” he asked, 
in a tone which possessed but little meaning. 

“Tt is not very pleasant here,” replied Paul, shud- 
dering, as his eyes Wandered instinctively to the cord 
and sack. 

“So we thought,” resumed the first speaker, 
“therefore we have come to take youaway. You 
wouldn't have stayed here so long as you have, only 
you were weak, and we took pity on you.” 

“ And whither do you mean to carry me ?” 

“Nevermind. You shall see when we arrivo at 
our journey’s end.” 

“ Has the prince sent you to me ?” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ And has he sent you to take away my life?” 

“ You are shrewd at guessing.” 

“Because I have good grounds upon which to 
make my surmises.” 

“Well, perhaps you have; but you need:'t worry 
yourself. You will be taken good care of. Are you 
able to walk?” 
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“T think so.” ' 

“Then we will go. We will lead you, for it is 
quite dark, and you might not find your way alone.” 

“One moment,” exclaimed Paul, as the man was 


about to take him by the arm. “Let me see the 
prince. Lead me to him, if it be only for one mo- 
ment.” 

“We cannot do it, sir,” returned the man, as he 
stooped down and picked up his lantern. “The 
prince is plunged into mourning, and he sees no 
one.” 

‘“‘ Mourning!” repeated the youth. 

“Yes. His wife is dead, and he mourns for ber 
bitterly.” 

“Oh, how base the hypocrite is! And you serve 
vhe prince ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you serve the blackest villain that heaven 
ever suffered to live!” 

‘Beware, young man.” 

Of what shall I beware? You say the Princess 
Niso is dead ?” 

“ She is.” 

“ And before heaven I will take my oath that she 
died by her husband's own hand. Oh, if you love 
virtue—if you would expose the blackest vice that 
ever darkened your city, then tell to your fellows 
the true character of the man you serve. Tor two 
years he had a defenceless maiden concealed away 
among the ruins of some distant temples, and thither 
he has gone every month to visit her. She was 
beautiful, and he wished to make her his wife, But 
yet he had a wife living. The living wifemnet die to 
make way for one younger and more beautiful! It 
was for attempting to liberate the poor maiden from 
his fell power that Iam suffering. But she is once 
more in his grasp—even now in his palace—and 
Niso has died to give her room in his arms! Go 
tell the people the true character of their prince, 
and let them know that blackness dwells in his 


heart.” 

Both the men had once or twice made a movement 
as though they would have stopped the youth from 
speaking, but still had suffered him to go on, for they 


seemed curious to know whiat he would say. When 
he ceased speaking they regarded each other for 
some moments in silence. At length he with the 
rope and sack asked : 

“De you know where the prince kept this girl?” 


“Yes,” returned Paul. “It was in a secret place 
beneath the old temples of Fou-tching-yo.” 
The men looked at each other again, and then the 


one with the lantern spoke:— 

“Who guarded the place?” 

“ An eunuch named Fan-king, and a woman named 
Lan.” 

The men regarded each other again, and quick 
glances of intelligence passed between them. 


“ You will tell this to the people?” said Paul. 

“ When we are tired of life we'll tell it,” said one 
of them, with a meaning motion of his head; “but 
as longas we wish to live I think we had better keep 


it to ourselves. By the great joss, my young fellow, 
that’s a dangerous secret for a man to hold. But come, 
you must go with us now.” 

“ Whither ?” asked Paul, starting, as the dread idea 
came back to him. 

“Yon shall see.” 

The men took him, one by each arm, and led him 
out from the cell. It wasa narrow gallery upon 
which they now stood, and was guarded upon the 
outside by a lowrailing. Along this the men led the 
prisoner, and when they stopped, it was before a strong 
door, Which seemed to open into the main part of the 

riaon. Through this they passed, and then Paul 
ound himself in a high, vaulted apartment, from the 
arched roof of which hung a single lantern. By a 
rough, altar-like structure, which was built on one 
side of the apartment, stood two men. One of them 
was habited in the garb of a mandarin, and the 
other in the dark robes of a Buddhist priest. 

The men who led our hero stopped before this 
altar, and the mandarin stepped down towards them. 
He gazed upon the youth for some moments, in 
silence. 

“Young man,” he at length said, “it grieves me 
to be obliged to perform the duty’which a mighty 
power has imposed upon me.” 

“If it bea duty which refers to me,” quickly re- 
tarned Paul, utterly disgusted with what he knew 
was heartless, fulsome sycophancy. “I beg that you 
will do it with as few words as possible. 

The mandarin seemed for the moment to be non- 
plussed by this, but he soon recovered himself, and, 
in a tone of unmistakable chagrin, he resumed : 

“There is a charge resting upon your shoulders 
which leads you to death. Your last hour on earth 
has come, and I hope you realise how richly you 
merit the fate. It only remains for me to vest the 
authority in these men who lead you, and they are 
now instructed to do with you as they have been 


directed. But before you die, you have the chance 
to ask the great Buddha to take your soul to himself 
and carry it to the skies. This priest will speak for 
you.” 

“T want nothing of your priest, nor of your Bud- 
dha,” bitterly exclaimed the youth. 

The bonze struck his hands upon his breast with 
holy horror, and the mandarin went back to the 
altar. 

“In the God of justiceand truth I have placed my 
trust,” continued Paul, “and to-him alone will L look 
for help. I ask none of your prayers nor any of your 
sympathy, for the one is heartless, and the other is 
false. I know my fate, and I am a 
The mandarin and the bonze were not # little sur- 
rime at the youth's manner, and after upon 

m for some moments, they turned and conversed 
together in low, inaudible tones. At length the 
former turned towards the man who held the lan- 
tern and handed him a small piece of parchment. 
Paul could see that the parchment bore written cha- 
racters upon its face, end from ome of the hiero 

lyphics which he noticed he made up his mind that 
t was a death-warrant! 

“Come.” said the fellow, as he rolled up the mis- 
sive and placed it in his pocket, “we are ready 
now.” 

The mandarin went back and stood by the priest, 
and the two others conducted Paul from the place by 
a door nearly te to the one through which he 
had entered. led to.a kind of open porch, and at 
a short distance farther came to a wide platform 
which was built out from the prison wall. Herethey 
stopped. The youth looked over the edge of the plat- 
fi and he saw a smooth, black surface, in the still 

of which dwelt the images of the bright stars 
that twinkled overhead. It was water! In the dis- 
tance he could see the tall buildings which flanked 
the opposite side of the wide canal, and from the 


place where interlopers were 


stars of heaven looked down upon 

Paul Ardeen knew that he had been out 
hereto die! He remembered the words which the 
juggler had spoken, and he looked around to see if 
there were any signs of his presence, but he saw 
none. Now that grim death stared him in the face, 
he began to look for succour. He tried to hope that 
Ye-fo-hi would keep his promise. He bent his ear 
to listen, but he could only hearthe gentle ripple of 
the water as it struck upon the prison wall; beneath 
the platform upon which he stood. He felt that he 
was all alone with the men of death ! 

“We are ready,” said the man with the lantern. 
He blew out the light as he spoke, and set the lan- 
tern down. 

It was not dark, for the heavens were clear, and 
the starlight was undimmed. The other man threw 
down the sack, and then uncoiled the rope which he 
carried. It was in several pieces, and as he sepa- 
rated them he hung them about his own neck. Once 
Panl tried to break from the grasp that held him and 
leap into the water, but he could not. Oneof the 
men kept a strong hand upon him, and they were 
watchful for any such movement. Had the youth 
been strong he would have struggled even to death, 
but his muscles were weak and his nerves unstrung. 

As soon as the cords were cleared, Paul’s arms 
were placed behind him and pimioned at the elbows. 
Then his ankles were lashed together, and next a 
strong cord was passed over his shoulders and from 
thence around the lashing of the feet, and this was 
drawn up until the chin and knees came together. 
The next movement was to take a heavy stone, which 
lay near at hand, and place it in the sack, then 
the mouth of the capacious sack was held open 
one of the men, while the other seized the boun 
youth and lifted him up in his arms. 

“ Oh, for the loveof heaven,” groaned Paul, “have 
mercy on me! Kill me at once, but doom me not to 
such a death!” 

But neither of the executioners ke. They 
forced the prisoner into the sack, and then began to 
tie up the mouth, With one last effort, Paul cast his 
eyes up, and he saw the bright stars looking down 
upon him. He caught the last breath of heaven’s 
pure air—he heard the last ripple of the element that 
was waiting to receive him, and then the mouth of 
the sack was closed. He heard the grating of the 
cord as it was drawn tight and tied, and then he felt 
himself moved along upon the plank. There was a 
moment’s pause—then came the cold, dark chill of 
the watery grave! 





OHAPTER XXI. 
ON the last evening that Paul Ardeen spent in his 
prison Yu-lu sat in the chaniber which had been as- 
signed to her use in the palace, She was not so 








utterly miserable as when he saw her last, for she 





absence of all vessels, he that this was nota | piness. 
tse2e The cool | 
air gratefully across his fevered brow, re the]. 


had been praying for strength to support her, and she 
had, in a measure, succeeded. The hours she had 
passed with Paul Ardeen seemed more like a dream 
to her now thana reality, but she could not but grieve 
that she had awakened from it. She never expected 
to see Paul and she feared that he even now 
might be dead. was one other thing besides 
prayer that made her calm,,and that was the hope of 
rejoining Paul in heaven. She sat there upon a 


broad, oie ewe mear her sat her constant 
guardian, Lan. )apartment was only lighted by 
a single so that objects in the were 


At length the door was opened and female at- 
tendant entered the room, who informed the inmates 
that a priest was in waiting. The prince liad 

an old priest to comverse with Yu-lu, to make 
tderstand the enormity of the sin she had committed, 
and also to impress upon her mind a sense of the duty 
she owed to him as her lord and master. The prince 
himself dared not visit her much now, for his season 
of mourning had commenced, and he was surrounded 
his Hy om or court. But the Sa 
place, and he eady gained considerably upon 
the maiden’s confidence. 

Shortly after the messeiger withdrew, the priest 
entered. He was bent with age and infirmity, and it 
was with difficulty that he walked, even with the 
help of @ stout staff. He motioned to Lan as he 
entered, and she at once withdrew, and after this he 
went and. sat down by the maiden’s side. 

“How fares our sweet child this evening?” he 
eee aoe on earnestly into her 


Yu-la up into the old man's features and » 
strange s passed over her face, but she quickly 
suswered : 

@and yoo we everthing tha call ha 

e ing that men 
“PF Wat mer Sevstcheen cies sheniaiiniti : 
or F ove. 
L love here.” 

*You “ai 

“ Because I speak the trath.” 

“And yet, my child, your love must be very 


strange. If I mistake not, you love the youth who 
took you from the power of the prince. Is it not so ?” 
“ Ay, father.” 
“ He is not of our country—he is of foreign blood. 
Can you love him better than a prince of your own 
country?” 
“ So it is,” murmured Yu-lu. “TI found his heart 
pure and noble, and I loved him because I knew he 
loved me.” 
“But you will forget him now, my ehild.” 
The maiden bowed her head, and remained for 
some moments in silence. At length she spoke, and 
her words were very low and earnest. 
“ Most holy father,” shesaid, “ do not many of our 
people take their own lives ?” 

Yes, Yu-lu.” 
“ And do you think that a person canbe happy 
hereafter who does it ?” 
“That must depend why it is done. Some- 
times the most noble martyrs die in that way.” 
“But suppose life were a useless burden—sup- 
pose the future of earth were nothing but blackness 
and gloom——” 
“Stop, child. You are now supposing an imposst- 
bility.” 
« No, no, I am not!” quickly cried the maiden. 
“Oh, heaven knows my own fate is all I have pio- 
tured. All is dark and drear, and sorrow alone lies 
before me on earth |” 
“Then you never heard of God ?” 
“ Of God ?” murmured Yu-la, looking: wonderingly 


up. 

Pi Aye—of that being who made us, and who holds 
us at his will. There may be such a thing yet as 
hope. You are young, and life is before you.” 

Yu-lu looked more searchingly into her com- 
panion’s face, fer there was something in his words 
that struck strangely upen her ears. She had never 
heard him speak so before. He had always spoken 
to her of the prince, and of the duty she owed to him, 
but never of God, and of hope yet to come. A few 
moments she gazed and then she tremblingly laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

“Sir,” she whispered, “ you are not the same 
priest who has been here before.” 

“Ah! Did you think I was?” he replied. 

“Most surely I did. But he spoke not as you 
speak. Yet you dress the same, and your beard is 
similar.” 

“Yes, for the good old priest lent them both to me. 
He is a friend of mine. I saw him to-day, and he 
told me he was coming here this evening to see you, 
and, after much persuasion, I sueceeded in gaining his 

permission to come ‘in his d 








“But who are you?” said the maiden, slightly 
startled by this revelation. 
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“One who knows you well, and of whom you have 
often heard. But do not be alarmed.” 

“ And who are you?” 

“My name is Ye-fo-hi.” 

“The Juggler of Nankin !” exclaimed Yu-ln, start- 
ing with a strange emotion. 

“Yes, my sweet child, and I have come here to 
serve you if I can.” 

How quickly the beam that bears the scales. in 
which the human heart is placed can be turned. In 
an instant the maiden’s coufidence was given to the 
strange man by her side, and,as if by magic, she 
forgot all the mistrust she had fostered towards him. 
Sho was not “catching at straws” either, for she 
felt a wonderful degree of confidencein the juggler’s 

wer, and an innate voice whispered to her soul that 
she could fully trust him. 

“ Are you afraid to trust me?” he asked, after he 
had waited to witness the effect of the revelation, 

“No, no! Oh, no!” she said, “ for something tells 
me that you can help me.” 

“T could have helped you once before if you had 
not been frightened and fled from me; but I know 
not that I can blame you, forI am aware that many 
people who know me not shrink from my presence 

when they hear my name.” 

“T remember,” murmured Yu-lu. “I remember it 
well. I had a companion then.” 

She hesitated, and trembled; but in a moment 
more she continned, though in a hasty tone: 

“Paul Ardeen was with me then, Do you knew 
where he is?” 

“yea. 

“ And does he live?” 

“Yes,” 

“Qh, heaven be praised! He lives!” 

She bowed her head and wept. 

“Yes, he lives,” added the juggler; “ bat-he is in 
the power of, the prince.” 

Yu-lu started up and seized the old man by the 
arm. Her tears had ceased flowing, and her eyes: 
gleamed with a powerful light. 

“You can help him, too,” she said, speaking, with 
the whole force of her devoted soul. 

“T have promised him.that I would 'tny.” 

“Then you have seen him?” 

“Yes; I visited him in his prison.” 

“ And was he suffering much?” 

“More on your account than on hisown. Of his 
troubles he seemed to think but little; he only euf- 
fered because you were not safe.” 

“Oh, Paul, Paul!” ejaculated themaiden, clasping 
her hands end lifting her eyes towards heaven, “ you 
shall not trust in a heart that can forget its love! 
You will see him again; you will speak with him 
Oh, tell him that even now I would joyfully give up 
life itself to save him; and tell him, too, that if he 
falls beneath the revenge of the wicked. primee, I will 
soon join him in the world. of spixits.. You will tall 
him all this?” 

“Yes, if I see him, and of that I 'think:-there is, 
no doubt, I will surely tell him all that you have 
said. He, poor, silly fellow, would willingly die, I 
think, to save you, or to find you in the dim world 
beyond the grave, so I think J had better try and 
save you both; and, in order to do this, I niust have 
your aid, Let the rest of our interview, for the 
sent, be business, for I have not long ito.stop. Now, 
tell me, if you know, how long it.is»before the prince 
intends to marry you?” 

“T cannot tell you that, though from what I have 
heard him say, I should'think he meaut to doit very 
soon. But what is the law on this subject?” 

“Oh, there is ne law that can govern Kong-ti, for 
I do net. suppose that he means to have a public 
marriage at present. He will only make you legally: 
his wife, and that he can do by acknow ent as 
soon as he pleases. Do you think he will trdubley 
you before two weeks have expired?” 

“ Oh, no; I do not think he will.” 

“Then you will ha¥e-no trouble, for before that 
time I shall be here again: But if he should attempt 
to foree you to the union you must find some way to 
overcome it.” 

“Ob, sir,” said Ya-lu, hor face all’ beaming with 
hope, “if you can promise me assistance at thevend 
of two weeks, I willsave myself until that time. I 
have some power yet. (une word of love will bend 
the strong prince nrightily, for I know that he is 
ume with his passion for we. Hoe |thinks it is true 
ove.” 

“ And what would you term it?” asked the jug- 
gler. 

“A base, withering, blighting passion. It:has its 
home in the senses, and net ‘in thesonl. It is‘a part 
of the body, and not.of the spirit. It is.a passion 
which destroys instead of saving; it works death in- 
stead of life, and misery instead of joy. It takes its 
life from the outward form of beauty, and when a 
few short years shall have shed their frosts upon 
that beauty, and caused it to fade with age, all the 


love will be gone. Niso was beautiful once, and the 
prince loved her. She grew old, and he forgot his 
love, for he never loved but with the passion of the 
sensualist. Alas, poor Niso!” 

The juggler gazed hard into the face of Yu-lu, 
and his dark eye sparkled with an intense fire: He 
stretched forth his hand and placed it upon her head, 
and in trembling accents he said: 

“Sweet child, if I live you shall be-saved: Have 
no fears—ouly remain free.for two weeks. I shall 
see you again then—and then I ean tell you more 
than at present. I had only feared thatthe prince 
would hasten this marriage. I must leave you now, 
or I may be discovered. Keep up.a good heart and 
trust in heaven, for to its blessed care I leave you.” 

The old man turned and moved towards the door, 
but Yu-lu suddenly sprang towards him. and caught 
him by the arm, 

“You will save Paul!” she whispered. 

“So you may hope,” returned the juggler. 

The maiden whispered her thanks, and having 
kissed. the hand which she held, she allowed her 
strange visitor to depart, 

Y¥e-fo-hi gathered: the folds.of his: long robe about 
him, and having: bout-his tall form, and sethis staff 
heneie upon the fleor, he took his way ott into the 
upper hall, and down the broad staircase. It was 
now late. inthe evening, and, as the lower hall was 
only, lighted by @ single lantern, the place was not 
wholly free from.gloom. Whien the old man had 
gone about half-way down the stairs he heard a door 
opén below, and instinctively he crouehed away into 
the shade of the high parapet that guarded the out- 
side of the stairway. He saw aman come out into 
the hall, whom: lie knew to be the prinée; and he was 
follewed by an old mandarin. They passed through 
the hall, went out into the upper court, aud the jug- 
gler determinedto follow them, for he had the best 
of reasons for wishing to gainas much knowledge 
as possible respecting: the grandee’s movements; so 
he glided’ down-the stairs as quickly as he conld, 
and on reaching the court, he saw the prince and the 
mandarin passing behind aclump of rose bushes that 
grew in frent.of a vine-cov arbour. He crept 


softly up and listened, and he plainiy heard them 


Bay : 
“T have decided upen to-night,” said the prince. 
“Just as your highness pléases,” responded the 

mandarin. 

“Let it beat midnight, aud be sure that itis done 
most secretly.” 

- “It shall be as you say.” 

“ Because,” explained the prince, “if the Bnglish 
devils at Shanghai should knowef it 'they might 
cause us trouble, Set the two most faithiahmen you 
have'to do the work.” 

“T have just two such men as you need. They 
hear nothing and know nothing but their daty:” 

“Tt is well. Go new; avd have the business 

fogressing. Sack him in the prisom channel, and 
e sure that he has: weight enough tokeep him down. 

Yon understand?” 

“ Yes.” 

en liere is thie warrant ; and nbw youmay be 
off. 

The maidarin walked ‘towards the street, and the 
prince turned back into his own dwelling. The fug- 
gler waited until they had both goue from sight aud 
hearing, and then'/he glided away from his hiding- 
places He thanked 
plan of the base prince,for now le could lave a 
hand himself at shaping the finale of the dirk plot. 


(To ‘de continued.) 





FLORIAN. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Ow the day fullowing the avtival of the treasute 
at -the Bandit’s cave, Florian olwimed one-third’of the 
amount to distribute among ‘tlie poor and nesidy of 
the cityand its suburbs. Bayard would have pre- 
ferred to be himself the almoner; but ‘as the ‘lisu- 
tenant had brought the micans, it was: dvemod ino 
more than just and right that «te: dkould enjoy the 
privilege of distributing that portion set apart for 
charitable purposes. 

“It is not alone the enjoyment of the privilege 
I seek,” said our hero ; “ but youshould ‘remember 
that it is upon my head that the price has ‘been’ 
fixed, and I stand much in need of friends among the 

eople. You have ‘heard the word which our good‘ 

ardinel brings from the city. Heaven and earth are 
to be moved, if possible, to find Ploriaa. I will ge 
among them, hear for myself the mews: of + 
day, and at the same time, I will carry to the suffer- 
ing ones wherewith to purchase! comfort.” 

But the youth would not claim all:the pleasure for 
himself. Bayard and Timon should have enough to 





give them charitable employment; only he'would take 


heaven that he had learned the’! 


the lead. How Timon felt at heart could not be de- 
termined; but Bayard, when once he had given his 
assent to the arrangement, took no more thought of 
opposition. He was frank and honourable in the 
matter, and when he yielded he did so with his 
whole heart. 

Barly in the day-a goodly sum, in gold and silver, 
was counted out, and divided into three parcels, for 
Florian had planned to take Athos and Dardinel 
with him to help him in the work of distribution. 
This Athos was one of the oldest’ of the mountain 
band—the philosophical robber whose remarks to 
Dardinel we heard during the trial at arms. 

“ Good Corinna,” said Florian, as the woman was 
engaged in putting a few delicate lines upon his 
face with her pencil, “I should like to ask you a 
question.” 

“ You can ask as many as you please,” she replied, 
standing back to observe the effect of the lines she 
had just made over the bridge of the nose. 

“ But will you give me a truthful answer?” 

“T will not give you a false one.” 

“ Corinna, what I would ask is’ this: 
you of my early life?” 

The woman started, and looked up irito the youth's 
face with amazement. 

“In mercy’s nanie, what put that idea into your 
mind ?” 

“It came there legitimately enough, Corinna. 
It has not been from any single speech of yours, but 
from numerous speeches. In the first place, when 
Ltold you that Bozaria was not my father, you were 
not surprised’ in the least. In fact, you tried to as- 
sume an interest which you did not feel. Next, 
when I told you that Bozaria had intimated that 
my parentage was not such as I would wish to rake 
out from the ashes of the past, you shook your head 
as one who had direct knowledge. I did not notice 
it particularly then, but I have called it to mind 
since. Inthe third place, when you were preparing 
me for the part of the dervish, and I spoke of waat 
might be my fate should I be apprehended, you told 
me there was a power in my interest more potent than 
IT imagined. Even that remark I did not regard as 
of any particular significance at the time, thiuking 
you alluded to the good will of the poorer classes of 
the people. But when, on my return from my first 
adventure in‘my new capacity, you told me there 
was a star in the heavens not yet read by astrologers, 
the star, you said, of my nativity—when you told 
me this, 1 remembered these other things, and I be- 
lieve they have some meaning. Corinna, what is it? 
What know you of tlie event of my nativity ?” 

The woman finished her work, and stood back to 
observe the result. 

“There,” she said, “I defy the ambassador either 
to recognise the bandit or the dervish in that face.” 

“ Will you not answer me, Corinna?” 

She smiled,as she replied: 

“Not at present, Florian. You ask me altogéther 
too much. I will not lie to you, and say that 1 know 
nothing ; but I will be frawk, and simply assure 
you, that, for the present, I have nothing to tell 
you.” 
mn Corinna, if you knew how heavily hangs this 
doubt upon my  spirit,——” 

“ And if you knew how littto cause you have for 
doubt,” broke in the woman, “ you would not Ist it 
hang there longer.” 

“Phen you will not tell'me ?” 

“T will watch over your iuterésts, Plorian, as 
though they were my own; and when the time 
comes for opening to you the redord which I hold of 
the past, be sure I will do so freely and unasked.” 

The coming of Bayard put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

“ Upon my life,” cried the chieftain, “our Corinna 
is verily a witch. She hath a marvellous faculty 
for changing the human face. As I livé, she has not 
left a sigu of your original self, my good Florian.” 

And Bayard did not exaggerate. Florian had as- 
sumed the garb of a Benedictine monk, the ortler 
then prevalent in the western church, and Corinna 
had so gathered up his flowing locks beneath a closely- 
fittiug skull-cap, and changed his face with her paint- 
box and pencil ; that even the closest observer would 
have failed to discover the hand of the artist. Athos 
and Dardinel had assumed the garbs of hermits, and 
they made a very good pair, too. Though the Ceno- 
bites (those ascetics who organised themselves into 
congregations) and the Anchorets, or those who com- 
pletely isolated themselves from their fellows, did 
not generally associate on very good terms, yét it 
was no uscommon thing, in these days, for hermits 
to seek shelter in the convents of the Cenobites, and 
also to travel with them from place to place. And, 
farthermore, a large number of Anchorets had 
lately arrived from Palermo, with two or three monks 
iu company with them; so that this trio from the 
mountains would not. be likely to attract especial 
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notice in the city. 
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_Towards the latter part of the day Florian and 
his companion’ reached the hamlet of St. Eustache, 
where were a score of families, the heads of which 
were peasants and vine-dressers. Most of these 
people were poor, and our hero knew that they had 
found it very difficult to pay the taxes which they 
had lately been called upon to contribute; and here 
he made his first distribution. Calling the chief men 
of the little village together, he gaveinto their hands 
such sums as he deemed proper, with instructions 
that they should be distributed according to the 
needs of the recipients. In the midst of the blessings 
which were showered upon the three holy men, our 
hero said: , 

“T think I can trust you with a secret. Know 
that the money which you have received has been 
sent unto you by him upon whose head the king has 
set a heavy price. Florian, the bandit of Syracuse, 
is your friend.” 

And that night the name of Florian was coupled 
with a prayer for blessing upon the lips of the hum- 
ble cotters of St. Eustache. And surely the secret 
was safe ; because were the king to know that they 
had received a portion of the treasure taken from 
the ambassador’s ship, he would surely send his 
soldiers to take it back. 

From St. Eustache the trio proceeded to another 
hamlet, nearer to the city, where more money was 
bestowed upon the suffering and the needy. And, 
as before, the recipients were informed that to 
Florian they owed their goud fortune. 

When the third hour of the night had arrived, 
Florian had distributed the greater part of the 
money he had brought with him, and he had been 
careful that they should know to whom they were 
indebted. He could not visit in person all who were 
to be the recipients of his bounty,—nor did he see a 
tenth part of them; but he knew that every penny 
would reach its proper destination ; and he farther- 
more knew that a thousand glad hearts would re- 
spond with blessings upon the outlaw whom the 
king would destroy. 

At a late hour Florian left his companions to wait 
for him, at one of the fountains near the centre of 
the city, while he sought bls friend, Orlando, whom 
he had determined to visit. He knocked at the door 
of Orlando's house, and of the servant who answered 
the summons he demanded to see the master. He 
was conducted to the principal apartment, and ere 
long, Orlando presented himself. As was the custom 
of the times, the seeming monk saluted the host 
with a blessing, to which the latter responded with 
becoming reverence, at the same time offering him a 
seat; and when his visitor had accepted the same, he 
continued : 

“T beg mercy at your hands, holy father. If you 
come for alms, know that I have none to bestow.” 

“How now, my son? I thought Orlando had 
money. He is certainly in receipt of goodly pay 
from the king.” 

“ Aye,” cried Orlando, bitterly; “and that same 
king, having paid out with one hand money for my 
salary, with the other hand draws it back for tri- 
bute.” 

“Ts it truly so bad, my son ?” 

“ Aye, father,—I am but speaking thetruth. The 
taxes imposed upon us are becoming more and more 
burdensome every day. First, Tiberius sonds to us 
a king, and nominates a senate of patricians; and 
we must be taxed to support them. Andthen, every 
year, an embassy is sent to collect taxes forthe support 
of the grand court of the emperer at Constantinople. 
You, who have no part in these affairs, know no- 
thing of the buvden we bear.” 

“ And why do you bear such burdens, my son?” 

“How can we help it?” 

“Can you not throw them off ?” 

“ How ?” 

“ That is for you to determine, my son. 
think there might be power enough in Sicily 

“Hush, good father! I dare not listen to such 
speculations beneath my roof. Just now the king is 
on the watch for traitors, and the very walls of Syra- 
cuse have ears.” 

“Perhaps they have eyes, too,” suggested the 
Benedictine. 

“ Aye—they have eyes.” 

“ And if they are no sharper than yours, Orlando, 
they will never look very deeply into your secrets.” 

“Ha !—That voice !—That smile !—Florian !” 

“Yes, my brother.” 

“ Heaven bless you, dear Florian !—bless you, now 
and ever !” 

And thus speaking, Orlando took his friend to his 
bosom, and embraced him with all the love and fer- 
vour of his generous heart. 

By and by a flagon of wine was set before them, 
and the two friends entered into a full and free dis- 
cussion of things which had happened, and of things 
which were likely to happen. First, Florian was 
forced to tell the story of his adventures among the 


I should 
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banditti,and he gave a detailed account of every- 
thing that had befallen him, save the meeting with 
Electa. That, for the present, he preferred to keep 
to himself. 

“This day,” sail our hero, in conclusion, “ has 
been devoted to a p’s\sant work. I have been seek- 
ing out the poor and needy, the sick and the dis- 
tressed, and returning unto them the money which 
had been taken from them. In many instances I have 
given much more than had been paid in tribute ; but 
it was only a fair and humane distribution of the 
staff of life.” 

“By heaven!” exclaimed Orlando, after a little 
meditation; “men may call youa robber, and an 
outlaw ; and the king and the ambassador may set 
prices upon your head ; but before heaven, I hold you 
to be aj better man than them. But, dear Florian, 
others do not know you, as I know you. They do 
not know the deep feeling that moved you to the 
step you have taken; nor do they know what sims 
you have in view.” 

“ But they shall know, Orlando. It will require 
time, but, in the end, I believe the right will triumph. 
The only way I saw open to a successful revolution 
was the way I have taken. I know that most of the 
banditti, when the proper time comes, will join with 
me in leading the people to strike for the liberties 
that have been taken from them. The work is al- 
ready commenced. In all the hamlets I have this 


day |visited, I shall henceforth be honoured and 
in 
ful 


trusted; and when the time shall have arrived, 
the which I ean see the way open toa 


“And yet,” said our hero, “he may have hada 
child—he may have had one years ago.” 

“ Yes,” admitted Orlando, “ such a thing is possible. 
But why do you ask? Why are you so earnest in 
this matter?” 

Florian reflected awhile, and ‘inally said: 

“Dear Orlando,I know I may trust you; and [ 
will do so; but I charge you that you say nothing 
of what I now shall ‘tell you—that you breathe uot 
a word of it to any human being.” 

Orlando promised, and thereupon Florian told him 
of Elesta—told him how he had found her—told of 
her beauty, and of her goodness; and also told of 
the conversation he had held with her, relating to 
her memory of childhood—the recollection of the 
garden, the flowers, the statues, and the fountain— 
and then he told how he had found the very sceue in 
Charon’s garden which she had pictured. 

“T cannot be mistaken,” he said. ‘“ Everything is 
just as Electa described it in her story of iho 
memory of that early time; and I am confident 
there is not another place like it in Syracuse.” 
“And what said the maiden when you told her of 
this ?” 

“T have not told her. I cannot, until I know more 
than I now do.” 

“ Wait,” said Orlando, pressing his hand upon bis 
brow, while he meditated: By and by he looked ap, 
and added : 

“I think I can now understand a thing which hos 
puzzled me much. I have told you that I had 1° 
friendship for Charon; but for his wife, the noble 





rising of the people, they will follow me with confi- 
dence.” 
“ But, dear Florian, do you think what may happen 
ere that consummation can be reached? Alas! you 
are in more imminent danger than you imagine. Let 
me show you. This morning, I was ordered to re- 
port myself to the centurion ; while he in turn re- 
ported to the general in command. To-morrow, at 
the third hour of the day, we are to be under arms, 
on the plain, every soldier in Syracuse—and thence 
the whole force is to_proceed in quest of yourself, and 
your band. A hundred mountaineers—peasants, vine- 
dressers, hunters and goatherds—have been secured 
to serve as guides, and the mountains are to. be 
searched, from Catalano to Piazzo. My soul! I fear 
they will find you. I do-not see how you can escape. 
And they will search for Bayard, too.” 
“I fear them not, Orlando. They will not find 
me.” 
“Then you will not return to the mountains 2” 
Ty Yes.” 
“ Beware, Florian !’” 
“ Fear not, dear Orlando. I know the character 
of our fastnesses, and be sure the soldiers of the king 
will not find them.” 
“ But,” suggested Orlando, “do you think of the 
amount of the reward which has been offered? Can 
you depend upon every man of Bayard’s band? 
Have you no enemies there? Is it not possible that 
the man may be found, who, envying you your 
sudden advancement in the band, will be induced to 
betray you? How is it with the man Timon of 
whom you told me? Does he not smart under the 
signal and humiliating defeat he sustained at your 
hands?” 
For @ moment Florian hesitated. 
“IT know something of human nature,” ied 
the host, “and I can, perhaps, see, from my distant 
place of observation, that which you do not see. 
The eye of the many may blind you to the 
enmity of the few. Oh, my brother, I cannot bear 
the thought of your arrest. If you fall into the 
king’s hands, no earthly power can save you. Not all 
the petitions of all the men of Syracuse would avail 
ou.” 
“I understand you,” said Florian, in a manner 
which proved the sincerity of his speech, “and I 
will take heed. I thank you for the information 
you have given me, and I shall doubtless derive 
profit therefrom. And now, my brother, I desire 
information upon another subject. You have been 
intimate at the house of Charon.” 

“IT cry your mercy, Florian. Do not accuse meof 
friendship for that man!” 

“T mean no such thing, Orlando. I only mean 
that you have been admitted to his house very 
often.” 

“T have, itis true.” 

“ And you may have become acquainted with some- 
thing of his family history ?” 

“Not much, Florian. I know[that his wife fears 
him, and that his unkindness is slowly, but surely, 
wearing her life away.” 

Florian remarked that such information did not 
surprise him, and then he proceeded : 

‘Has Charon any children?” 

“No—I think not.” 

“Do you know if he ever had any?” 

“T never heard of any.” 





lady Camilla, I have long entertained the most pro- 
found respect. She has been very kind to me, at 
times almost filling the place in my heart which my 
own mother occupied while living. And she has been 
very free when speaking to me of the trials that 
have been hers to endure. 
“ Once, when our conversation had turned upon 
the subject of her unhappiness, she let fall the 
remark, that the great sorrow of her life was one of 
which I had no knowledge. Then, observing that 
she had excited my euriosity, she folded her hands 
upon her bosom, and begged of me to ask no ques- 
tions. She said the sorrow was long past—a thing 
of the years when I was but a prattling child—and 
she would not keep itin mind. Of course! asked no 
questions. I could not do so after such a speech. 
“Tt may have been a month after that, that lady 
Camilla and myself were walking im the garden. 
You must remember that she and my mother were 
like sisters. In fact, no two people could love each 
other mere fondly and ce vpeme pes did they ; and 
as Camilla used very often to visit my mother, and 
as she was always exceedingly kind to me, when 
the great affliction came upon me, and I found my- 
self an orphan, I sought the dear lady for pathy 
and consolation. So you will understand how I 
came to be so intimate at Charon’s palace. A momtli, 
I said, after the circumstance already related, I was 
walking with Camilla in the garden. I sto to 
gather a bunch of flowers, while the lady walked on to 
an arbour, where she seated herself. As my sandals 
were very light I approached the arbour without: dis- 
turbing her. She sat with her head bowed her 
hands, and I heard her thus exclaim: * Oh! she would 
have been a woman now, and a blessed companion 
in these sad'and gloomy hours.’ She looked up and 
saw me, and very soon the smiles were once more 
beaming upon her handsome face. 
“Tt may be, Florian, that this was in allusion to 
a child she had lost. It must have been so.” 
“You will see the lady ” said our hero; 
“ and you can question her with propriety since you 
have this excuse. You must exercise your own 
re: concerning how much you will tell her of 

lecta ; only ascertain, if you can, if the maiden ever 
had a home beneath her roof. Will you do this?” 
Orlando promised, and soon afterwards Florian 
arose to take his leave. 

“ Banish your fears on my account,” pleaded tho 
bandit. “I do not feel at all alarmed.” 
But Orlando could not be persuaded. His heart 
was heavy and sad, for the impression was strong 
within him, that he should next meet his friend a 
prisoner and in bonds. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Fior1an found Athos and Dardinel waiting for 
him, and as he approached the fountain he observed 
@ number of men go away. 

“They were only citizens,” said Athos, in answer 
to his leader’s question. “First, as we waited here 
two men came up and addressed us; one of whom 





offered us a shelter if we were standing here because 
we had no home. We told him we only waited for 
a holy companion, who had gone to visit two or 
three sick people. Both the men were communica- 
tive, and as they seemed inclined to tarry and con- 





verse, we offered no objection. Other passers-by 
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saw the assembiy and stopped to hear what was 
going on, until, in the end, we had quite a congrega- 
tion. And we gained much information, my master. 
Ye gods! do you know what huge measures the king 
is taking to apprehend you? ” 

“Yes,” replied our hero. “You must remember 
that I have just come from one of the king’s officers. 
He is acquainted with all the plans, and has given 
me the benefit of his knowledge. To-morrow the 
mountain will swarm with armed men; but I do not 
think they can find our retreat.” 

“Not without help,” declared Athos. “ You have 
seen enough to understand that. But suppose 
they should discover the outer passage. It is never 
left without a sentinel—never without two of them 
—and those two men could hold it against a thou- 
sand. No, no, Sir Florian, we have nothing to fear 
from the soldiers of the king ; and then the guides 
whom he has employed will only make matters worse 
for those who depend upon them, for they are friends 
of ours ~everyone of them.” 

It was now near midnight, and without farther 
delay the three bandits started on their return to 
the mountain, reaching the stronghold an hour 
before day. Florian’s first step was to arouse 

sayard, and acquaint him with the facts he had 
gathered while in the city, for it seemed necessary 
that spies should be at once sent out, as several 
companies of the king’s were to start at an 
early hour, The chieftain listened attentively, and 
at the conclusion of his lieutenant’s story, he went 
forth to arouse a few trusty men, whom he intended 
to send out to watch the movements of the enemy; 
and meauwhile Florian sought his couch, where his 
senses were soon locked in the embrace of a refresh- 
ing slumber; and he slept soundly and long—for 
the sun had been three hours up from its rest when 
he awoke. 

During the forenoon the spies kept Bayard and 
Florian informed of what was going on outside the 
camp. The mountain was literally swarming with 
soldiers, some of whom had passed and repassed the 
southern entrance to the stronghold several times. 
Each detachment of men had a guide from among 
the honest and hard-working mountaineers; but the 
amount of information thus gained by the soldiers 
was of no practical value, save in so far as it en- 
abled them to traverse those mountain paths, which 
were familiar to the feet of the hunter, without get- 
ting lost. 

During the afternoon the men of the king tramped 
to aud fro as in the forenoon, and when night came 
their camp-fines were lighted in the ravines upon the 
uountain side, giving a weird and ghostly appear- 
ance to the dark mass that loomed up from the broad 
plain against the sky. Sentinels were posted at 
every point where it was possible for man to tarn 
from one path into another—that is, at every such 
point as had been discovered; and throughout the 
loug watches of the night, twice in every hour, 
these sentinels passed the ery of “ All is well!” 
The robbers heard them yery plainly ; and more 
than once did the thought occur to Bayard’s men to 
sally forth aad rob the tent of the Roman who .com- 
manded the expedition, for they knew where his 
tent had patie we | and they believed they could 
purloin so much of its contents.as pleased their fancy, 
without being detected ; but they dared not do it 
without their chieftain’s consent ; and as they would 
be likely to get nothing to pay them for their truuble 
they knew such consent would net be given. 

And where was Timon during all this,time ? 

“No, no, Timon; I do not think it,” said Thalia, 
to whom he had given his reason for not offering his 
counsel in the event of the coming of the soldiers. 

ee old lieutenant shouk his head, and moodily 
replied: 

“ItisasIsay. This gay and gallant youth, with 
his pretty face and adroit manner, has completely cap- 
tivated our gang, and I am set aside as of no ac- 
count. It was not enough that all hands should 
laugh and jeer when I was overcome in the trial 
al arms - 

“No, no, Timon; the men did not jeer. They 
gave loud praise to the youth, I know; but they did 
not jeer at you.” 

_“I say they did!” declared Timon, angrily ; “and 
since that time I have been completely overlooked. 
Concerning the expedition against the imperial em- 
Lassy, I was not even consulted; and when it came 
to dividing the spoils, this young interloper had 
almost entirely his own way. And look, too, and see 
him suffered to be the exclusive almoner among the 
people of the plain. I tell you he hath entirely 
alienated the hearts of our men from me.” 

“ Hush, my husband. You do but afflict yourself 
without cause. I have as little reason to love this 
young man as you have; but my hatred of him 
shall not blind me to the truth.” 

“Nor does it blind me,” said Timon. “I tell you 
Thalia, that fellow hath dropped down upon us like 





a baleful star that has broken from its place and 
goes gleaming through the sky in a track of fire. 
Between me and our men he hath come with evil 
influence; and even the consideration of Bayard 
himself is somewhat affected. And, moreover, if 
we do not have a care, he will so affect the will of 
a that she will not become our chieftain’'s 
wife.” 

Thalia clenched her hands as her husband thus 
spoke, and her dark eyes flashed as though with 
living fire. 

“Let him beware how he ventures upon such 
ground,” she said, hissing like a serpent between 
her closed teeth. And yet, Timon, I know there is 
danger. There will be danger if we delay. The 
marriage ceremony must be performed immediately.” 

“That is my opinion,” added Timon. “And I 
say, let it be as soon as our chieftain will. Electa 
hath something of the spirit of honour in her bosom, 
and were she once the wife of Bayard, I think she 
would be true to him.” 

“It shall be very soon,” resumed Thalia, deci- 
sively; “for I know that Bayard is ready, and even 
anxious. The bound we set is passed, and there is 
no more reason for delay. We have only put it eff 
thus far to] please Electa; but we might do so to 
the end of time, and she would be pleased no more. 
She seeks to avoid the union, but that is out of the 
question entirely. I will see that the arrangements 
are made, and in the meantime do you dismiss these 
unjust suspicions against the love and respect of 
your old companions in arms. They may be for the 
time pleased with the comely and adventurous 
youth; but they will not forget you.” 

And still Timon shook his head. He had allowed 
himself to feel that his companions had slighted him, 
and the iron had entered his soul. When he was 
left alone he breathed curses against the whole troop, 
but especially were they directed against Florian. 

“] shall know no peace while that man is here,” 
he muttered, to himself. “ And, moreover,” he added 
smiting his hands together, “1 do not believe he is 
here for any good. Bayard must be blind not to see. 
Why should he demand of us that he shall be called 
upon to rob only a given class, of which he is to 
judge? Why does he claim exemption from a work 
which all the rest of us must engage in? Cannot 
Bayard see that the spirit of discord will soon creep 
into our band? I can perceive it even now. By the 
gods! master Florian never came hither to be a true 
mountaineer ; but he hath come te answer selfish 
ends.” 

After this, Timon took a few turns up and down 
the rocky chamber, and when he finally stopped 
there was @ look upon his face from which even a 
satyr might have shrunk with dread. The thin lips 
were never compressed more wickedly, and the eyes 
never glowed more luridly, not with a bold, defiant 
light, but with a smouldering, hidden, phosphores- 
cent glare, such as might glow in the eyes of the co- 
ward who had conceived a deadly pain. 

“ By the blood of my heart !” he hissed, “ only evil 
can come of Florian’s stay with our band; and the 
quicker he is out of it, the better will it be for every 
one of us. Let me but gain a provocation of seem- 
ing point and weight, and I will——” 

He did not finish the sentence. Either he had 
not fully made up his mind, or he dared not give 
utterance to the thought entertained. 

And where, while Timon was thus engaged, was 
the youth against whom his angry spirit had arrayed 
itself? 

At the third hour of the night, by Bayard’s order, 
Florian went out, in company with a guide, and 
visited the various points where the bandit sentinels 
had been posted, and having received their 
several reports, he returned with the information 
to his chief.. As he entered the cavern he met 
Corinna, who whispered to him that she wished to 
speak with him as soon as he had seen Bayard. Ac- 
cordingly, when he had made his report, he went out, 
and found the stewardess where be had left her. 

“ Good Corinna,” he said, as soon as he had satis- 
fied himself that they were unobserved, “I have 
been waiting for this. Do you summon me to tell 
me that I may see Electa?” 

“ Yes,” replied Corinna, with a smile. But the 
smile quickly gave place to @ serious look, as she 
continued: “ At best, there is danger in every meet- 
ing between you and the maiden, for Thalia’s sus- 
picion is aroused, and she is on the watch continually ; 
but I think we can escape her this time. Electa is 
in my apartment, and there you may see her; and 
meanwhile I can keep watch without. Follow me, 
and look to it that you are not observed. Should 
you chance to discover a prying eye, you must pro- 
ceed directly to your apartment.” 

Thus speaking Corinna went in, and having taken 
lamp from the table, passed to her chamber, which 
was in the opposite direction from those occupied by 
Bayard aud his officers, Fiorian saw her disappear 





behind a projecting mass of rock, and having assured 
himself that no one was near, he hastened on, and 
beyond the rock in question he saw Corinna’s apart- 
ment. And he found Electa there, who, without heed- 
ing the presence of the third party, hastened forward, 
and pillowed her head upon his bosom. 

“O! Florian, I have been very anxious. You will 
notdeem it wrong that Iamhere. Icould not forego 
this opportunity of seeing you—of speaking with 
you.” She gazed up into his face with snch a won- 
drous flood of love and trustfulness in her look, and 
seemed so entirely bound to him, heart and soul, 
resting upon his bosom as though heaven had given it 
to her for herown, that he was completely enraptured ; 
and as he held her within his strong embrace, an emo- 
tion of ecstatic bliss thrilled through every fibre of 
his system, and had all the world been looking upon 
him at that moment, he could not have put her 
away. Corinna stood back and gazed upon the scene, 
and ere she knew it, tears were glistening upon her 
cheeks. She started towards the entrance, wiping 
her eyes with a corner of her mantle as she did so; 
but she stopped ere she had reached it, and spoke 
to Florian as follows—the words seeming to be drawn 
forth by a power which she could not resist : 

“ Plorian, as I look for a better world than this, 
when the sleep of death shall come, I say uuto you 
—The love of that girl is pure and true. Her whole 
heart is yours, and while life is spared to her she 
will be faithful aad devoted. Oh! will you be the 
same? Will yeu hold her always to your bosom as 
now? When the hand of time has touched her 
beauty to mar it, and the silver of age is sprinkled 
in her glossy tresses—if you live to see it, will you 
cherish her then as you do now in the season of 
her beauty’s perfection?” 

Florian did not make a hasty answer ; but return- 
ing Oorinna’s gaze with a look of calm and solemn 
truthfalness, he said : 

“Heaven knows what is in my heart; and may 
He, in the final day, do unto me as I shall do unto 
my beloved!” 

(To be continued.) . 


MICHEL-DEVER: 


+ 
CHAPTER LXVIL 


Tue early part of the voyage had proved very 
tempestuous—the ship in which Olaire sailed had left 
port with a favouring breeze, but was caught in a 
storm, and so disabled that she lay at the mercy of 
the waves, in danger of going down with every soul 
on board. The passengers preferred clinging to the 
wreck, as long as there was safety in doing so, to 
trusting themselves upon the treacherous ocean in 
open boats. 

They watched and hoped that some vessel would 
cross their track, that could release them from their 
perilous, position, and, at last, one appeared on tha 
horizon. Signals of distress were made, and after 
an hour of breathless suspense they were seen and 
responded to. By this time the storm had subsided 
and ship bore down upon them and rescued the 
passengers and crew, leaving the unfortunate Vesta 
to her fate. 

Among the passengers that crowded the deck of 
the Britannia, Olaire found two friends with whom 
she had been intimately associated at Baden during 
the previous summer, and who had subsequently visi- 
ted her in Paris. 

Mrs. Stanly and her brother, Robert Orme, both 
acknowledged that to their acquaintance with Ma- 
dame L’Epine they owed the most agreeable recollec- 
tions of their tour. Their surprise and delight at 
recognizing her may be imagined, though Claire was 
by no means gratified by the encounter, much as she 
really liked them both. They eagerly offered her 
every attention, and during the remainder of the 
voyage, she was compelled to come out of her dreams, 
and play the part expected of her by these admiring 
friends. Thenceforward the weather was delightful, 
and Claire had no excuse for confining herself to her 
state-room, for she was never sea-sick. 

Madame L’Epine stood apart from the others, but 
she was not alone. Presently a gentleman who had 
been gaily conversing with a group of ladies, loft 
them, and drew near her. 

This was Mr. Orme, who had fallen madly in love 
with Claire, and he now sought an opportunity to win 
her. She tried to avoid his wooing, but finding it 
impossible, she at last frankly stated her situation 
and her intentions to him, adding : 

“The bond that binds me to my husband is not 
less indissoluble, even if it has been pronounced void 
by the decrees of man. I hold firmly to the belief that 
those whom heaven hath joined together, no merely 
human tribunal can put asunder. Iam not what is 
called a pious woman. I am afraid that I am nota 
good one ; but that belief is mine,Jand my activous will 
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be governed by jt. After this assurance, I hope that 
you will withdraw your attentions, and allow me to 
go ou my way unmolested.” 

Orme silently regarded her a few moments, and 
then said: 

“ Have you, indeed, crossed the Atlantic to seek 
that recreant husband, madam ? for recreant he mast 
have been to relinquish so fair and enchanting a 
being as youare. ‘I'he fault must have been in him, 
not in you, for I find you a gem without flaw—peer- 
less—reeplendent.” 

Olaire laughed bitterly : 

“This is a strange conversation to hold here, and 
at this time; but nobody is minding us, and we may 
speak as we please. He shall yet find me all that 
you think me—aye, and more, too. It is to win him 
back that I have come hither. When he cast me off 
Iwas a child; I had little education; nothing, no- 
thing, but the fair outside semblance that fascinated 
him, and the passionate heart that found in him its 
ideal. I thought he loved me, and I Well, those 
days have long siuce passed away, and I will not 
refer to them; but I have bided my time; I have 
gained the culture he tainted me with not possess- 
ing. 1 have given up my life to one idea—all that 
1 am I have made myself, that in time I might bring 
retribution to the man who so bitterly wronged me. | 
twil you this, that you may cease to hope for a return 
to the love you bavoe oifered me.” 

“ But of what nature is this retribution? Ido not 
see what youcan do?” 

Again her mocking laugh rang out: 

“} do not mind telling you, in this last confidential 
interview we shall probably ever hold with each 
vther, for we shall soon:part, and go on our differeut 
ways. 1 shall again find the: man that cast me off; 
make him adore me; win back all the love he once 
professed for me,and then—then | will measure back 
the bitterness he has poured inte my lite, drop by 
drop, till it poisons every spring of joy or happiness 
in his nature. Only thus can 1 cancel the measure of 
my wrongs.” 

Orme looked into her face and shuddered, but still 
it was beautifal and attractive to him, though the 
spirit of a baffled tigress seemed suddenly kindled 
into life, gleaming im her bagel orbs, quivering in 
her mobile lips. He gently said: 

“It would be better for your happiness to accept 
what I can give you, than to pursue so bitter a pur- 
pose as that. But I can urge youne farther, Madame 

'Epine. 1b the future, 1 hope'that you wilh dind no 
cause to regret the course you seem determined to 
pursue.” 

“Tf I do, mo oneshall ever know it. Sufficient to 
myself will Lstill. be. You understand now why I can 
be nothing to you, Mr. Orme, and when we part, I 
hope that you will make no effort to trace my steps. 
he name | bear is a travestie of the one to which 
I am entitled; that has not; assed my lip for years, 
but I did not relinguish my right to bear it in some 
shape, though my husband repudiated the tie that 
bound him to me.” 

Aun expression of startled amazement came across 
the face of Orme, and he bent forward and peered into 
the face of Claire. With repressed excitement, he 
exclaimed : 

“Heavens! can it be so? Have I known you so 
long and so well, without recoguizing in you the di- 
vorced wife of Walter Thorme? Lsee itell now— 
you have but trauslated his name into another lan- 
guage, yet dullard that I have been, ,the similarity 
never struck me before. You are Claire Lapierre, 
aud if I could atone for the wrong I helped to con- 
summate against you, a heavy load would be. lifted 
from my conscience,” 

His agitation was extreme, and every shade of his 
rubicund complexion faded into dullpallor. Claire 
regarded him with extreme surprise, mingled with 
annoyance. She haughitily said; 

“] will not deny my identity, but I had hoped to 
maintain my incognita till 1 revealed myself, in my 
own time, to those 1 wish to kuow me. LI shall be 
glad to understand the meaning of your words, Mr. 
Orme, for what connection you can Lave had with 
iny past life is a mystery to me.” 

“It would not have been had I borne the name 
that was mine in my youth. I-married Catherine 
Orme, and by the will of herfather, 1 assumed hex 
name when we took possession of the estate. My 
own is Robert Wingate, and you may remember when 
and where you have seen that name, written atthe 
close of a letter sent to Thorne to show to your 
father. I can only say in my own defence, that if 
I had suspected that Walter meant to act unfairly 
by you, I would never have lent my aid to him in so 
questivnable a manner. But he had served me 
in many ways, and | was willing to help him to 
evade the tyranny of his father. Besides, 1 was 
a little in love with the girl the old nan made him 
marry after he gave you up. I tried to aid you iu 





Colonel Thorne rendered all my efforts abortive. 
Ada Digby may have told you of the struggle 1 made 
in your behalf, for I felt as if guilty of a portion of 
the wroug that had been done to you, and:sinee the 
day the verdict was given, 1 have held no inter- 
course with Walter.” 

He spoke rapidly, as if afraid that his courage 
might fail him if he did not make his confession at 
once. 

There was a flash from the dark eyes of the 
listener, and for an instant she withdrew from his 
side; but aiter a pause for reflection, she returned to 
her former position, aud earnestly said :— 

“T remember all thet you refer'to ; and the attempt 
to serve me when Ise sorely needed a friend gives 
youa claim to my forgiveness forthe previous wrong. 
Yet you owe me reparation, Mr. Orme, and it isin 
your power to aid me to attain the retribution I have 
vowed to bring home to your former friend.” 

“In what way? I will prove the sincerity of my 
repentance by doing anything that. is reasonable; 
that a gentleman may do. I owe Thorne some 
return, also, for marrying the girl I believe I could 
have made happy, and treating her afterwards with 
the most shameless and heartless neglect.” 

“Then we can come'to an understanding, but not 
here. At the hotel where we can converse in 
private, 1 will unfold to.you the service 1 require at 
your hands,” 

He bowed; and,after.a pause, said: 

““T understand, all uow, aad I shall no longer per- 
secute you with professions of attachment. I had hoped 
to find im you'a cherished mistress for my desolate 
home; a guide aad compauion fer my two ‘mother- 
leve daughters, but mow I see plainly that it is im- 
possible,” 

“I @ stepmother! Heaven forbid !—at least, to 
your children, for 1 wish them @ better fate.” 

“Yet, if L understand yon, you intend to renew 
your former: relations'with Thorne, after winning him 
anew, ard yeu must beaware that he has adaughter.” 

*I kuew it, certainly, but 1 have thought of her 
scarcely at all. ‘What part she will play in the drama 
I intemd to enact is of little importance. I may 
wake use.of ber) if l.can set her:in opposition te her 
futher; if I.cannet do that, IL shall set myself against 
bothy and triumph over them. Qan-you tell me any- 
thing of this: young girl?” 

“Very little. She has lived at Thorwbill in: seclu- 
sion with her invalid: mother. I only know that her 
father has little affection fer her, and he is nota 
man to care much for the happiness of those depen- 
dent upoa him;” 

“ Bo much the better; I shall easily induce ber to 
take side! with me.” 

“ But what do yow propose: to do; madam?” 

“ Waitiand see: and; above all, preserve the :se- 
eretiof my identity. Isbell unveil to you #part of 
my programme this evening-—the rest time will de- 
velop. I have waited seventeen years for the death 
of my rival, and now that fate hae placed in my 
hands! the power to act, I shall wring frem that false 
man's heart such atonement as my wrongs deserve. 
Have no fears for bis: life—I do not strike at-that, 
for L would have him. live to suffer.as I Lave, sui- 
fered.” 

“Of course your seoret is'safe with me ; but you 
are underteking that, which will end in wrétched- 
ness to yourself, as te your victim. Thorne: may 
merit alkthat you can inflict on him, but you will 
sacrifice much in obtaining vengeance. I shall 
see you safe to your hotel ; that is, if you insist on 
going to one, in of accepting my sister’s invita- 
tion to spend a few weeks with her.” 

“I thank Mrs. Stanly very much for her wish to 
retain me with her a little while, but I have very 
urgent reagoua for declining to remain longer than is 
absolutely necessary. My destiny calla me else- 
where, and [ must follow its beckoning finger, even 
if it lead. me to wretehedness and repentance.” 

Her voice softened a little, and Orme hastened to 
say; 

“If you would only stay among us a few weeks, 
you might be induced to take a different view of 
your position. Such a woman as you should not 
throw away her fairest chances in life-to follow up 
a chimera. After what you have said, it seems mad- 
ness in me to wish to marry you, but I do—I do 
most ardently. 1 would take you to my heart, and 
use every device knowa to the teuderest affection to 


accomplish—which has lain as an incubus upon my 
life for seventeen long years.” 

“ Your decision is irrevocable, then ?” 

“Yes, happily for you, it is. I shall be glad to 
have your escort to the hotel, and I will then show 
you in what way you can serve me. But when 
we part there you must seek me no mere. Such 
business as we may hereafter have with each other 
ean be settled by letter.” 

Orme bowed, and his sister, a stylish-looking wo- 
man, still young and handsome, came up to them, 
followed by her two children, a boy and girl, of six 
and eight years of age, who were much attached to 
©laire. 

Claire stooped and kissed the little girl. The boy 
put his mouth up for « similar caress, which was 
promptly given, and, with an hysterical laugh, she 
said: 


“I wonder why I love children so mueh. It is the 
one soft spot left in my heart, and these little ones 
have found the warmest piace there; I shall miss 
my pets very sorely, but I must submit to give them 
up, as I have submitted to so many other things 
that were hard to bear. Aunty cannot go with you 
my dears, but she is sorry tv part from you, perliaps 
forever.” 

“What for?” asked the girl. “Mamma wants 
you to stay with her, and so does Uncle Robert too, 
lL knew,” ‘and she clung fondly to the hand she had 
take 


n. 

Mr. Orme saw that Claire was distressed; and he 
drew the child away. The scene was ended by the 
approach of the ship to the pier, and a sudden rush of 
the passengers towards the landward side. 

Half am hour later their adieux had been said, and 
two carriages were moving out of the crowd of vehi- 
cles near the place of landing. In one of them was 
Mrs. Stanly and her children, with their nerse ; in 
the other was Claire and Mr. Orme. 

He had wisely determined to say nothing more to 
her on the subject of his love, but when he looked on 
her enchanting face, listened to the music of her 
voice, and theught it might be for the last time, hie 
resolution snddenly failed him. He took her hand 


aad Nemagy eet said : 

*Olaire, be mine—-I entreat, I implore that you 
witl not-sacrifice yourself to an idea of vengeance on 
aman who is unwerthy to inspire you with any emo- 
tion save contempt. I will gain from Rome itseli 
freedom from the imaginary shackles that biad you to 
him. Gan you mot see that in pursuing the course 
you have marked outfor yourself you will seal your 
own wisery in this world—your condemnation in the 
next? To secomplish what you propose to yourself, 
you must harden | ee dace eart, stifle every ten- 
der and generous , and become what I) shrink 
from thinking of. Oh! for heaven's sake, if not for 
mine, or foryour own, think of wliat. you-may be- 
eome, aud recoil ‘from the future evils you are ready 
to:embraee.” 

She coldly withdrew her hand, and defiantly said: 

“Tf life be granted me, I will walk en in the course 
I have marked out for myself, and nothing shall turn 
me from it. I have waited se the ra al 
tunity, and now, when every obstackle is from 
my path, 1 will not shrink from what I have so long 

- If L loved you, Mr. Orme, my answer 
would ‘still’ be the same ; but, thank heaven ! niy heart 
isdead to that passion. It cherishes but oneardent 
desire—what that is you already know.” 

“Then your decision is irrevocable?” 

“ As irvevoeable as the laws that govern natare. 
Assuredly as the sun will rise to-morrow, so surely 
will 1 do what I have set my heart upon. Say no 
mere, I entreat—nay, I command, for you are talking 
of love toa woman who believes that she is bound 
by ties that nothing save death may dissolve. The 
church cannot loose the bonds that were forged in 
the name of one in heaven.” 

“ Vell me one thing, Claire—do | you love this man 
to whom you are ready to surrender the control of 
your life? Unless you do, I cannot understand why 
you so persistently have held to your heart the hope 
of a re-union with him.” 

“Leve him!” she scornfully repeated. “ Do you 
know so little of the human heart as to ask me that? 
Words: could never convey to you an idea of the 
depths of contempt into which he has fallen in my 
estimation. If | loved him, I would shun him aso 

til , but feeling as I do towards Walter 





make you forget the dream that you have nourished 
till it has overshadowed your true, womanly heart, 
aud caused evil to spring up in your nature that is 
not native to it,” 

Claire drearily shook her head. 

“It would be the worst mistake you ever made, 
One that would seal your own wretchedness, for 1 
can make ne, home happy. In society, you have seen 
me gay, brilliant, charming, perhaps; but in the se- 
clasion of home it is far different. ‘There, [ am sad, 


that shameful suit for a divorce, but the ;ower of | beoding, dreaming ever of the task I have sworn to 





Thorne, I shall become the minister of dire retri- 
butien to him. Do not tell me that I shall become 
hard, harsh, and cold in doing this. I am all 
that now, and his baseness, his cruelty have made 
me what Iam. Iam unfit to accept the offering of 
your love, for in spite of your faults you have much 
that is moble and true in yeur nature, and you are 
fax too good a man to be victimised by me. Go on 
your way, Rebert Orme, and thank your good angel 
that Claire L’Epine refuses to accept the heart and 
home you offer her.” 
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She turned from him, folded her veil over her face, 
and he felt that farther remonstrance would be nge- 
less. Aitera pause that was very painful to Orme, 
he said: 

“Since you deny me a near and dear interest in 
your fate, will you make clear to me in what way I 
shall be called upon to assist your plans?” 

“It is as well, or better perheps, to do that before 
we reach the hotel,” she wearily replied. 
bond fora-very large sum against Walter Thorne. 
I wish to transfer it to you that you may demand 
its payment, but mot until I write-and tell you when 
to act.” 

“ But to-what ? If yon intend to marry 
him agai, you y will not wish his fortune to be 
injured.” 

“I shall be re-united to him—TI will give him one 
month of devotion such as he lavished on mein our 
first union; and then—I will leave him to feel all 
the anguish of being forsaken by one he trusts, 
will have his wealth taken from him, 
son, permit him to taste the poverty 
me when he cast me off. It was not 
I did not suffer for the means of li 
offered me an annuity, which I 
heard eA Walter — 
any way'for me. 
from him, it-is/true, but 
sentment: that I was cared so . 
me dependent on others, without an 
part to: indweeme to take 
me above want. 1. went “Ss 
mother, Wag. educated at expense, 
wards was téken under the 
brother, ofwhom: you already ‘ 

i you abe aie 
will you m money, 
bond in your possession ?” 

“As a matter of justice, I shall 
Walter Thorne’s daughter out of the sum 
receive, for a gambler ig net likely to have 
bestow on these he should care for. The money 
was lost at the gaming table, and thesonm of my god- 
mother was the winner. Andrew Oourtnay rare] 
plays, but he did so when he met my false husband, 
that he might place in my hands @ weapon to be 
used against him. J have held it for more than 
three years, and it would never have been used ifhis 
last wife had lived. Her death placed him-at my 
mercy, and I intend to use the power that is in my 
hands. I shall not utterly impoverish him—let that 
assurance suffice. When wereach the hotel I will’ 
give you the bend, with gach directions as are neces- 


peo Aa rather reluctantly said: - 

“Since I have given you my promise, I will not 
draw back’; but it seems to me that you are prepar- 
ing too heavy’a blow for Thorne, shamefully as he 
treated you. His father was a remorseless old 

rant, and but for the power he wielded over 

alter through his dependence upon him, I believe 
he would have been true 'to you.” 

“It is too late to diseuss that now—as he has 
sowed, he shail reap—that is the immutable law. 
You are bound to do me this service, for had it not 
been for the assistance you gave him to deceive my 
friends, I should never have been his wife. I de- 
mand from you such reparation as it is in your 
power to afford. Grant it without further remon- 
strance, for my course is irrevocably determined on.” 

Orme earnestly said: 

“Tf you knew how bitterly T have repented of that 
act—how anxiously I have desired toatone for it, you 
would see how impossible it is to me to refuse any 
request you may make of me, however unreasonable 
it may seom. You are avenged, Claire, for I love 
you, and I must aid you to accomplish your own 
wretchedness.” 

The tones of his voice expressed even more than 
his words, but she calmly said: 

“T thank you for your willingness to serve me in 
my own way. Seek a better woman than I am to 
make happy with the gift of your affections, When 
Tam no longer near you, you will learn to forget 
mé, for absence always conquers love.” 

As she ceased speaking, the carriage drew up 
at the private entrance to the hotel. In silence, 
Orme assisted Claire to alight, conducted her up 
stairs, and then went to secure an apartment for her. 
He soon returned, followed by a chambermaid, 
bearing the key of theroom—which was across the 
corridor from the private parlour into which Claire 
had been shown. A porter brought up her luggage, 
and she said to her companion ; 

“Wait here a few moments, if you please, and I 
will bring you whatI spoke of.” 

He bowed; and she went with the girl to her 
room. She unlocked her trunk, took from it a port- 
folio, and drew from one of its pockets the bond. An 
inkstand with a pen in it was upon the table, and 
she sat down, and wrote upon it the transfer to 
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Robert Orme. By this time the servants had gone 
away, and closing the door of the reom, she went 
back to the one in which she had left Orme. He 
was standing by a window looking down the street, 
with a clouded and anxious ex 3 

As Claire came in he went forward to met her— 
and they sat together on a sofa, earnestly talking, 
for several moments. With visible reluctance, Orme 
accepted the bond, and as he putit in his pocket- 
beok, he said : 

“Thorne will execrate me as the agent of his 
ruin, though he will recognise you as its author, 
for in your name is the transfer made.” 

“He need know nothing beyond the fact that the 
obligation has passed into your hands. Itis a debt 
of honour, and as such Walter Thorne will not re- 
pudiate it. Men have curious ideas on such subjects, 
and that money will be paid if the mostdishonourable 
expedients are to be resorted to, to raise it without 
utter ruin to himself. I believe yowmow understand 
fully my wishes with reference to this long delayed 
settlement.” 

“Yes; I perfectly comprehend them, and I will 
carry them out to the best of myability. I will have 
the money deposited in the bank of London to your 

jit, and after that I wash my hands of the whole 


. Stanly that I shall always re- 
s grateful affection.” 
? Will you give meno clue to the 
route you intend to pursue ? to the steps you intend 
old influence over the man 
you are bent on to ruin and ” 

“Tcan do neither, and it iss waste of sympathy 
to bestow it on Lim who wrecked she see 
the woman he put in my place scarcely less wretched 
than he rendered me. 1 met her once; I pledged 
my word to her then to avenge us both, and I shall 
certainly do it. Our parting here ts final, and it is 
better for you that it shall be so. Adieu, Mr. Orme ; 
I trust to your honour, and that of your sister, to 
keep my secret, and to make no attempt to follow me 
im the devious path it may be necessary for me to 
pursue.” 

She arose and offered him her hand; he raised it 
to his lips, fixed ene long and earnest glance upon 
her lovely face, and withont uttering another word, 
‘left the room. 

In a few moments the clerk came up, and Claire 
informed him that she wished to go by the night train 
to a small town on the coast, where she knew Ada 
Digby was to be found. As she had no company, she 
requested him to make the necessary arrangements 
for her departure: he courteously assured her that 
everything should be attended to, and a carriage be 
in waiting in time to convey her to the train. 

She then sat beside the window, looking out on 

the crowd of hurrying pedestrians below, wondering 
if among them all was one more desolate, more hope- 
less than herself. She pitied herself, she blamed 
herself, yet she clung with strange pertinacity to 
the one idea which had animated her life through so 
many years. 
That night she went on her way to the little sea- 
coast village in which Mies Digby's last letter had 
told her she was to be found. She stopped at a sta- 
tion on the way, and hired a carriage to take her 
to Seaview, as the cottage was called. 


OHAPTER LXVIIL 


Ir was a bright and beautiful day in June when 
Claire reached her place of destination: a romantic 
cottage situated about half a mile from a straggling 
little village lying on the sea-shore. The low-roofed 
house was embowered in trees and covered with 
trailing vines, but its front windows commanded a 
fine view of the ocean. A large garden in front was 
filled with shrubbery, and flowers bloomed in pro- 
fusion on every side. 

Claire alighted at the gate and went up the 
winding walk, wondering if the letter she had writ- 
ten to Miss Digby before leaving Paris had yet 
reached her. The place looked solitary and unoc- 
cupied, and she began to fear that its temporary 
mistress might already have left it. 

Her doubts were set at rest by the sudden opening 
of the door, and the appearance ofa lady upon its 
threshold. Her figure was tall and commanding, 
her features clearly cut and regular, and there was 
an air of decision about her, which showed that she 
thought and acted for herself. Her dress was per- 
fectly plain and fitted accurately to her erect figure, 
and the dark hair that lay in smooth bands beneath 





her plain lace cap was slightly threaded with silver. 
The expression of calm repose, mingled with sweet- 
ness, which characterised her face, inspired confi- 
dence and affection in all who were thrown into 
contact with Ada Digby, for she it was who glanced 
with some surprise at the figure advancing with 
quick steps to greet her. 

She came forward a few paces, and in her plea- 
santly-modulated voice, said : 

“T thought I heard a carriage stop at the gate, 
and I came out in the hope that it brought a dear 
friend to my arms. But man is born to disappoint- 
ment, and of course woman too, in a much greater 
degree. Since you are not the friend I expected, I 
hope that you bring me some news of her, madam, 
and if you do you shall be most weloome to Sea- 
view Cottage.” 

“T hope that I bring my own welcome with me, 
Ada. I do believe that you have forgotten me, 
though I should have known youanywhere, or under 
any guise. You have scarcely changed at all, but 
from your looks 1 must have undergone @ complete 


Tmanother moment Claire was clasped to the heart 
of her friend, who kissed her many times, and then 
held her at arm's length and gazed in her face, ex- 
claiming: 

“ How could I know you, Claire? You left me a 
broken-hearted child, and you come back to me a 
beautiful and fully developed woman. The years 
that have brought you to perfection only, have 
whitened my hair and faded my cheeks, while to yon 
they have all that is most precious to woman.” 

“Not all, Ada; there are more precious 
than charms of which I have failed to attain. 
They were your heritage, and they are better worth 
posseseing than the poor ephemeral beauty of which 
you seem to think so much. You may have grown 
a little elder, but you still look good and true as in 
those days when you took to your heart the for- 
lorn who had no friend to stand by her but 
yourself. Ah! sister of my soul, what would have 
become of me in that dreary time but for your sus- 
taining kindness? I shudder to recall that past, yet 
I have come hither to live it over again; to renew 
the struggle; but this time to come off conqueror.” 

Miss Digby looked searchingly at her, and drawing 
her forward, said: 

“ Let us go in, and when you are rested and re- 
freshed, we will talk over those days. Oh, Olaire! 
it makes me yonng again to see you standing fresh 
and fair before me as if time had stoed still for you, 
or only lavished on you greater charms. You were 
@ pretty and attractive girl, but now you stand before 
me a bewilderingly beautiful woman ; yeu have come 
hither to make that beauty a snare and a course to 
him who once trampled you in the dust and mire of 
his own selfishuess. Yet, dear Olaire, success will 
be fatal to you. It will be worse than death to place 
yourself in the power of that hard and reckless man 
[ have your last letter, and I am ready to do any- 
thing to prevent you from consummating the sacri- 
tice yen meditate.” 

“ks would be a greater sacrifice to give up the 
object of my life,” was the quiet reply. “ But we will 
talk of this later. Just now I can think of nothing 
but the joy of being with you once more—of hear- 
ing the ring of your true voice.” 

“Thank you, my dear, and pardon me for referring 
to your private affairs in the first moment of meeting; 
but your letter only reached me yesterday, and since 
it was read I have thought of little else than you 
and your strange purpose in coming back to your 
native land. Let us go in and make ourselves com- 
fortable. I will send my servant to bring in your lug- 

e.”” 

They entered a wide hall, from which doors opened 
on either hand, and Miss Digby threw back one which 
opened into a large room with two deeply embayed 
windows, looking towards the sea. This was fitted up 
asa sitting-room and library; but Claire noticed 
that one of the cases which had been intended for 
books was filled with bottles of medicine, among 
which were found a few standard works on the 
science of which Miss Digby was so fond. In the 
centre of the floor was a round table, on which was 
an open writing-desk and a basket of needle-work. 

The soft summer air, laden with the perfume of 
flowers, was wafted through the room, and after 
taking off her bonnet and shawl, Claire sank into the 
large chair her friend drew forward for her, and 
with a smile said : 

“The arrangement of this room is perfectly cha- 
racteristic. I remember your old passion for bota- 
nical studies and for practising medicine. Since you 
removed to this place I suppose you have become 
the liberal dispenser of your life-giving elixir.” 

Miss Digby laughed : 

“T have done what I could for those who are too 
poor to employ a regular physician ; and I do not 
think that I have ever killed anyone yet. My pre- 
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ponte are simple and mostly made by myself, for 
Lave fitted up a small laboratory and become quite 
a dabbler in chemistry.” 

“Ah! if you could only have known my brother, 
Ada. He and you would have been congenial spirits, 
aud your strong practical sense would have counter- 
acted the mania to which he fella victim. I wrote 
tu you about the delusion which absorbed his fortune, 
aud finally cost him his life.” 

“ Yes—it was asad history, and one in which I 
deeply sympathised—but in place of correcting his 
fantasy, I might have fallen into it myself, for at 
times nothing seems impossible to the chemical en- 
thusiast. Luckily for me, new cares have been 
thrust upon me, and the time I once devoted to my 
studies and experiments has been almost absorbed 
by the charge 1 have undertaken. 1 wrote telling 
you that I have two young girls living with me, the 
daughters of an old friend. One of them is an in- 
valid, and it was for her benefit that I came to this 
cottage by the sea.” 

“| remember—you did not tell me who they are, 
but your reticence led me to guess. ‘They came 
trom York, you said, and you once told me of a friend 
vou had there who had, in your youth, been dearer 
to you than a brother. Are they not Mr. Balfour's 
children, Ada? I hope their father is not dead.” 

A faint flush came into the cheek of Miss Digby, 
tut her eyes brightened as she said in a subdued 
tone: 

“No. George is not dead, though he has borne 
grievous afflictions. The history of his family is one 
of those tragedies that are enacted sometimes during 
the prevalence of the fever. It is two years this 
summer since it raged there as an epidemic. Mr. 
Balfour was compelled to leave his home on impor- 
tunt business in the early part of the season; at the 
time of his departure little apprehension was felt, 
for the town had been free from the ravages of the 
pestilence for several years. It broke out within 
two weeks after he left his home, with great vio- 
lence. Mrs. Balfour was one of the first to be struck 
down with it; it isa harrowing story, Claire, and I 
will make it as brief as possible. 

“ When poor George heard of the sickness he hur- 
ried home as fast as steam could take him, but when 
he reached it he found his house closed, his wife 


dead, and four of his six children sleeping beside her | 


in the cemetery. The second and youngest dangh- 
ters still survived, and they had been removed from 
the infected atmosphere and taken away by a friend. 
He found them, the elder half broken-hearted at the 
losses she had sustained, and the younger too ill with 
the fever to know or care for anything. 
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“Mr. Balfour's anxiety to save the two darlings 
| left to him, sustained him under this awful bereavo- 
| ment, and as soon as Louise was strong enough to 
| bear removal, he returned to London, and took 
| lodging for himself and children at a farmhouse a 
few miles distant, where he hoped the pure air would 
restore the strength of the little girl. 

“ But the disease left behind it such effects, that 
the physicians declared that sea-bathing alone could 
be of any permanent benefit. He then wrote to me, 
and appealed to my benevolence to receive his mo- 
therless children, and do for them what the claims 
of his business would not allow him to do. 

“Of course, I consented, for George has never for- 
feited his right to be considered by me. We were 
both victimised by a hard, and selfish man, and I 
scarcely blamed him for the course he pursued, when 
he thought that I had been false to all the pledges 
| I had given him. 

“ Alice and Louise came to me, and Iused all my 
skill as @ nurse to restore the little one. Mr. Bal- 
four purchased this place, and I removed to it, in the 
hope that the sea air and bathing would renovate 
her health ; she has improved much, but she is still 
delicate, and requires constant care.” 

“It is asad story indeed, but I hope that good 
to one I love will result fromit. I can easily under- 
stand that the charge you have undertaken is no 
burden to you, for your active mind must have em- 
ployment, and your benevolence leads you to ex- 
pend your energies in the service of others.” 

“Don’t flatter me, Claire; you know of old that 
I hate the semblance of it. I will leave you now to 
make yourself comfortable, while I order a cup of 
tea, and something nice for you after your long 
drive.” 

Claire detained her by laying her hand on her 
arm. “Ihave breakfasted, Ada; I had a cup of 
coffee, and some bread and butter at the station. I 
could not eat just now. Indeed I need nothing but 
your pleasant face, and dear voice to cheer me up a 
little.” 








Miss Digby sat down beside her, saying: 

“ Then you shall have them, my dear, and I must 
say that the sight of your fair face is as welcome to me 
as the morning sunshine, I scarcely anticipated see- 
ing you so soon, for, as I told you, your letter from 
Paris announcing your intended return, only reached 
| me yesterday. Oh, Claire! have you well weighed 
the purpose hinted at in that letter? Do you com- 
prehend what you have travelled all this distance to 
face?” 

Claire lifted her eyes to the questioning ones bent 
' upon her, and steadfastly replied: 
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“T have weighed everything, and I would sooner 
relinquish life itself than give up the fulfilment of 
that long-cherished dream. I have waited long for 
the death of the woman who stood in my way, and 
when I saw it announced in an English newspaper 
which reached my hand by nt knew that fate 
pointed out to me the path I must pursue, and my 
resolution was at once taken, and I am here to ac- 
complish it.” 

“ But Claire, when I tell you all that the unfortunate 
wife of Walter ‘'horne suffered at his hands, you 
will shrink from taking the position from which 
death has released her. tte treated her badly almost 
from the first day of their marriage. He accepted 
her at the dictation of his father, and he was not go- 
nerous enough to conceal that fact from her. The 
life he and Agnes lived together was terrible, for 
Mrs. Thorne was spirited, and resentful, and nothing 
kept her with him but the daughter that was born 
the first year of their marriage. Walter threatened 
to take the child from her if she left him, and she 
stayed to have her heart broken, and her temper em- 
bittered, by the harsh indifference he manifested 
not only towards her, but towards his daughter.” 

The listener shivered, and grew perceptibly paler, 
but she replied : 

“ T shall avenge her. He never loved her—he did 
love me. I know that, al:hough he was base enough 
to give me up as he did. I shall rekindle that pas- 
siou—give it sweetest food for a brief season, and 
then return to his lipsthe bitter cup of which he 
made me drink.” 

“Claire, this is madness. As you value your peace 
do not seek Walter. Remain with me for a season 
and then go back to the land in which you have so 
long dwelt as happy as it is permitted the most of 
usto be. Bury in oblivion the memories connected 
with your native land; it will be best—indeed it 
will.” 

Claire arose, and raising her graceful form to its 
utmost height, impressively said: 

“T will risk everything to regain the position 
from which I was so ignominously thrust—to obtain 
the favour to torture him in his turn, Walter 
Thorne adored me once when I was far less attrac- 
tive than I know I now am, and he shall come 
back to me with more than the old love. He shall 
become my slave, and then I will repay him not 
only for my own wrongs, but for what that unfor- 
tunate woman suffered at his hands.” 

The concentrated force and bitterness with which 
the last words were pronounced made her friend 
shiver. 

(To be continued) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 
——__——__—_- 
OHAPTER IX. 


WE must leave Lauretta for a short time, to follow 
the sorceress from the time of her escape from Sir 
Albert Tempest, on Shingly Green. : 

The reader will remember that Sir Mortimer had 
seen Flaydilla struggling in the arms of Siballa, and 
= the latter reappeared on the green with the 
child, 

When Sir Mortimer lost sight of the sorceress, she 
had taken refuge and temporary concealment in the 
booth of one of her many vile acquaintances. When 
the affray terminated, as has been related, she crept 
from her hiding-place, to encounter and escape from 
Sir Albert. 

She eluded his search by flying from the enclo- 
cure and mingling with the multitude in the street, 
until she entered a narrow lane, where she paused to 
take breath. 

Little Flaydilla, warned by many a cruel shake 
and merciless piuch, and by her recollection of the 
former brutality of the old woman, had not dared 
to scream or cry out, after she lost sight of her beloved 
protector, Sir Mortimer. 

Therefore she remained, silent and trembling, in the 
brawny and hairy arms of her dreadful captor, too 
terrified to raise her beautiful blue eyes to the fierce 
and bloodshot orbs which glared, like those of an 
angry tigress, from the red and bloated face of the 
sorceress, 

“Come, let me sit down a bit.”’ snarled Siballa, 
puffing heavily, for she was weighty and corpulent, 
and, though remarkably active and fleet of foot for 
one of her years and size, was soon put out of breath 
by violent exertion. 

She sat down upon a stone which served as a door- 
step for the poor abode before which it was, and after 
darting her wary eyes around, and seeing that the 
lane was deserted, she began to talk at Flaydilla. 

“ How dared you run away from your good, kind, 
doting old grandmother ?” 

Flaydilla made no reply. She felt ill and faint, 
poor child, and as the hideous old woman bent her 
ugly face over her, the fumos of Siballa’s detestable 
breath, laden with the lees and odours of strong 
drink, nearly stifled the child. 

She turned her beautiful face aside to escape the 
foul odour, and grew ghastly pale. 

“Oh, you are not strong.” sneeered the sorceress, 
88 she took a phial of camphor from her pocket, aud 
held it to the child's nostrils. 





“You never were ' 
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strong—more's the pity, or I'd make a rope-dancer 

of you. There, smell that, it will do you good. 

You needn't tremble so; I am not going to hurt 
ou.” 

“Oh, let me go, please,” pleaded Flaydilla, re- 

vived by the scent of the camphor. “ Please let me 

ro,"’ 

“Go where, simpleton ?” 

“To brother Mortimer. Oh, do let me go. I know 

he will pay you ever so much to let me go.” 

“Mortimer? His name is Mortimer, is it ?” asked 
Siballa, eagerly. 

“ Yes, and he loves me. Do please let me go.” 

“ Wait, and maybe I will. You say his name is 
Mortimer, eh? Yes. Mortimer what?” 

“No, not Mortimer What, but Mortimer Clair.” 

“Clair? Humph! Clair? As I live that was 
the name of the man in the chest,” muttered the 
sorceress. “At least that was oue of his names. I 
must tell the earl of this. It is very strange. Clair? 
Say, my little pet, where does brother Mortimer live ?” 

“TIT do not know the name of the street, but I can 
find the house if you will place me on London 
Bridge. Oh, do! mother will be so frightened.” 

“Mother? Oh, then there is a mother, is there? 
‘brother Mortimer’s’ mother?” 

“ Yes—she is my mother, too, and sokind. Oh, she 
will cry and be so——” 

“Come, that is all nonsense, my pet. Don't be 
making such a fuss nor talking so load,” svurled 
Siballa, looking around suspiciously. “Speak low. 
Has she—the mother of ‘brother Mortimer,’ blue 
eyes?” 

“No, jet black, ‘and so loving. Ah, I wish she 
was looking at me now.” 

“Oh, jet black? So, that looks very suspicious,” 
muttered Siballa. ‘ Name Clair, and eyes jet black. 
She has red hair, eh ?” 








“ No, jet black, with some white in it.” 

“Hasn't got a mole, a spot right here, has she | 
though?” asked the cunning woman, placing her 
forefinger in the middle of her chin. “1 kuuw she 
hasn't.” 

“ Yos sho has, and I kiss it every night after I | 
kiss her lips,” replied Flaydilla. 

On hearing this reply, the sorceress uttered a yell of | 
genuine terror, and began to tremble violently, at the | 
same time shaking the little girl, as if enraged. 

“Ho! you are telling a falsehood, you monkey! 
You are spinning a string of lies, you know you 
are! Say, ain’t you lying, el?” 

“No indeed, Iam not, good lady ?” cried Flaydilla, 
as goon as she could find an opportunity to speak. 
“atis very wicked to lie.” 


“Who told you that, eh?” 

“ Mother did, and so did brother Mortimer.” 

“Humph! they are a pair of born fvols,” said 
Siballa. “If people don’t lie in this world they 
can’t make their salt. Mind that, simpleton. Didu't 
I use to tell you to lie and steal for me, eh ?” 

“ Yes, I know you did, but I did not like to do it, 
and so I ran away. Do let me go, and I will pray for 
you,” pleaded the child, clasping her little hands, and 
raising her soft blue eyes, full of tears. 

“Ho! she will pray for me!” laughed the sorce- 
ress. “But say. You are certain she has a mole 
right here, in the middle of her chin, right above a 
deep dimple. May be she has no dimple there 
though, eh?” 

“Yes she has. Please let me go!” 

“ Named Clair; jet black eyes; has a mole—has it 
right above a dimple in the chin,” muttered Sibualla, 
closing her ugly red-lidded eyes, as if to remember 
something years off in the dark past. “The woman 
I am looking at in my mind was all that. I can see 
it pow plain—plainas day. But she was drowned, sie 
was drowned with her unborn child.” 

Here Siballa Thornbuck shuddered, as if her re- 
view of the past had conjured upa scene of horror so 
terrible, that even her callous and merciless soul re- 


| cviled from the vision. 


“Drowned? Yes. I saw her drowned; I helped; I 
threw the sack over her head—aye, with these hands 
I did,” she muttered, opening and shutting her fingers, 
as the wondering, trembling child lay in her lap. 

“Drowned? Yes. For | helped to toss herinto the 
river—the river running swift and swollen, rain falling 
in torrents, rain, sleet, and hail, and freezing on 
my hair as it fell. Dark as a cave beneath the sea— 
flashes of lightning, claps of thunder—I can see it 
all, hear it all. Ugh! that was an awful deed on an 
awful night! I didit; Land another. The woman 
could not scream, for the sack was over her head— 
drawn tight around her neck. I believe she wis 
strangled before we threw her into the river—yes, 
she must have been—I meant that she should be. We 
made sure work of it. We should have been fools if we 
had left her a ghost of achauce. Of courseshe went 
down like lead, and if not already choked to death, 
she was drowned in a moment. Let me see—did we 
bind herarmsand feet? No. Why? Because there 
was no life in her when we tossed her into the swol- 
len, roaring river. And her body was never found. 
No, and no one but me and another ever knew what 
had become of her. Why, she fainted the minute i 
slipped the sack over her head in the garden. Of 
course she was straugled, either by the cord or by 


| the water. Dut who is this womau—named Clair ; 
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eyes jet black; hair jet black ; mole in the middle of 
the chin, right above a dimple? Then—this son of 
Lers—this Mortimer, who looks marvellously like the 
man in the chest?” 

lere she opened her eyes and fixed them upor 
those of the child, 

“Come, I am going to take you to your mother, as 
you call her.” 

“ Thank you, thank you! I am so happy, soglad !” 
exclaimed Playdilla, clapping her little hands, while 
her eyes eparkled with delight. 

“Yes, but you must show mie the way, my pretty 
pet, for I don't know where she lives.” 

“T can find the house if you will take me to London 
Bridge,” said Flaydilla, eagerly. 

“Choot! Choot! Philip!” cried the sorceress, 
suddenly raising and turning her head about, and in 
a woment after, the huge owl we have before men- 
ticned, cireled from above, and perched upon her 
he ad, 

“ The darling bird! Is it hungry? Did it not lose 
siclt of itegood mistress ?” said the sorceress, raising 
Ler hand and stroking the soft of the un- 
conth pet. “It wouldn’t run away its kind grand- 
mother like the bad little girl! Oh, no! never! It 
knows whe leves it. Good boy, pretty boy, darling 
boy!” 

Little Mlaydilla shrank from the enormous eyes 
and terriblestare of the great owl, and wondered, in 
her childish mind, if this old woman were not indeed 
the grandmother of the feathered monster. 

‘* She may be,” thought the child. “Their eyes 
are alike, and their noses are sharp and hooked, 
only the eld weman's has bumps and lumps all over 
it. Oh, of the two the owl is not the t.” 

“ Come, let us ge to London Bridge,” said Siballa, 
rising. “Yow may walk, and I will hold you by the 

. Do you 


wrist. Don’t dare to try to 
hear?” she ving the aks anmain 
her long, hard nails, 


and then a pinch nails as 
coa)se, horny, sharp,and ae carved as the claws of 
her owl. 

“] will not try to run away!” replied Flaydilla. 
“Why should I, when you are going to be good, and- 
take me home?” 

“ Yes, why should you ?—only little girls are such 
simpletens. Of course lam going to take you home, 
but don’t you try to get away, and leave your dear, 
poor, old, half-blind grandmother to be lost. She 
don't know anything about the streets, poor old 
woman, only the way to Londen Bridge, bless her 
ignorant soul ; does: she Philip, eh?” 

The owl suapped his horny beak, as if to confirm 
Siballa’s assertion of her child-like ignorance of every 
street in Londen; scarcelya lane, alley, or passage 
of whieh she did net know as wellas she did her own 
name. 

“ Watch her, Phil. Keep your eyes on her, Phil. 
If she tries to run away, pounce on her, my boy. 
Tear her eyes out, claw her face into ribbons, and 
then we will eat her up, body, bones and all, for our 
supper—for our nice supper, lad.” 

The owl knew very well what supper meant, for 
he was @ voracious fellow, fond of eating, and as he 
recuguized the word, snapped his bill,and flapped his 
broad wings, Flaydilla nearly sank with fear. 

The sorceress now strode on in silence, grasping 
tighely the delicate wrist of the child, and carefully 
avoiding the most public streets, but passing through 
dark and lonely lanes, and narrow, damp alleys, until 
she paused on London Bridge. 

Night had set in, yet Flaydilla recognized the 
loewlity, and when the sorceress asked: 

“Do you know the way now, for we are on London 
Bridge ?” she replied, joyfully : 

“tio, yes! We are not far from my home.” 

“ Well, lead on, my pet, and we will soon kiss our 
mother. Of course we will, and then you must ask 
your mother, as you call her, to give the poor old 
woman a bit of silver money for taking such good 
care of you, eh a” 

“I know she will,” cried the delighted child, as 
she hurried on, with the tight grip of the cunning 
woman upon her wrist. “ Besides, I have a little 
velvet and gold purse at home, with gold and silver 
pieces in it, and I will give you some of them.” 

“Ho! You are sure you have not. the purse with 
you now, eh?” said the greedy old woman, halting, 
and tightening her grasp upon the little wrist. 

“Oh, yes! I know | have not got it with me, for 
I forgot it this morning, when brother Mortimer and 
I set forth to have a merry day of it. But that made 
no difference, for brother is very good, and gave me 
mouey.” 

“Maybe some of it is in your pocket now,” mut- 
tered Siballa. “ Let us see.” 

So saying, she thrust her fingers into the pocket 
of the child’s girdle, and chuckled as she found a few 
silver and copper coins. 

“A bird in the hand,eh? You needn't give me 
so much as you meant to do, now,” she said, as she 


-was very dark, and nothing but the mere outline of a 


placed the coins in her long leathern purse, and com- 
placently packed it away in her bosom. ‘ Now lead 
on, only take me first to the house exactly opposite 
to your home; then we'll cross straight over and 
come up to front door in style, eh ?” 

“We soon be'thers,” replied Flaydilla, as her 
heart throbbed with joy. “We turn down this 
street, do we not?” she added, pausing, and gazing 
around. 

“ Ah, [thought it was too dark for a little 
simpleton like you to the way. Come, we will 
go to my house, aud to-morrow we will come back 


“Oh, no!” exelaimed the child, terrified by the 
very tho of passing a whole night in the com- 
pany of the sorceress. “ Wait, please; I shall re- 
member ina minute. Please wait, and then, wher | 


we get home, I will give you all the money im my |) 


purse.” 

“Eh? Youdon’t think, now, pet, that you could 
steal into the house— home, I meam—and not 
let anybody know it,eh? And get your and 
bring it tome? Yousee, your mother, a6 she 


is, no doubt, @ great lady, might be amgry, and not }y 


give me, poor old woman that I am, # farthing for 
rescuing you, poor little mite, from all that dreadful 
fighting, and leading you safe home. You doii’t 
think, now, do you, pretty ree can bring 
me the purse, uubeknown to a 
Wma That will be easy. But I amieure 
mo: ir some m 
« Dorada talons wouldnt fetter Bittle girl 
away that pretty purse with allitemoney, So I 
I had best take to my house; you remember 
when away?” 
2 never 
her mind, young aw it 
dreams of 


he shall. He should have buried it when the deed 
was done. Ugh! how cold it is!’ 

The footsteps died away in the distance, and brave 
Sir Mortimer strode on, bold and fearless as was his 
noble nature, never that beneath that arch. 
way he fluttered in terror a 
warm heart which loved him with boundless 
devotion, as brother and protector. 

Neither did he suspect that the same archway hid 
one whose —— wickedness had cast a dark 

all his life, and whose:malign influence 
at work to make all his fu- 


from her hiding- 
trembling child with 


from the child’s lips. 
be wed to breathe 
an instant to recover 
the hand had been cruelly 


— shaking her sharply, “ do 


I think—I am sure it was brother Mor- 


it be¢erue! Then there is more than 
my fears!” ht the sorceress. “I 
see the mother of this Mortimer Clair. Here, 
Hurry. Be sure to go exactly opposite 
mother live in a house all 
other fi , mean? Of course she 

servants, eh?” 


“No family but ours lives in the house. It is a nice 
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she | cottage, with a pretty front yard. Mether has two 
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herbs and roots, and revelled in all 
ritual used by those impostors, who 
feigned supernatural powers. 
laydilla had not forgotten, young as she was, all 
or any of these things, nor how she, little waif of 
woe and misfortune, used to sit, cowering and tremb- 
ling, ina dark corner, lest the heavy hand should 
drag her forth and beat her. 

Often since her flight from that dreaded hand, 
which was again tight and ferce upow her wrist, had 
she waked from fearful, blood ing dreams, and 
cried out: 

“Saveme! Mercy! Do not kill me, grandame!” 
and then sobbed herself to sleep again upon the lov- 
oe protecting bosom of kind and gentle Madam 

aire. 

So when Siballa spoke of taking her back to that 
detested, dark, and unholy place, where all the dead 
monsters and feshless bones seemed to come to life, 
and wag their hideous heads, at the beck of the sor- 
ceress, she almost screamed : 

“No! please do not, good lady! I know where 
1 am now, and I will get the purse for you—~indeed I 
will.” 

“That's a darling dear, but don’t talk so loud, my 
pretty, pretty pet, or 1 shall have to pick it up and run 
away with it,” said the sorceress, delighted to find 
that she could play upon the fears of the child. “Iam 
glad that you remember—but hush! Someone is 
coming. Here, we will hide in this deep doorway a 
minute.” 

And clapping her hand over the mouth of the child, 
to prevent her from crying out, as she might dare to 
do, being so near her home, she dragged her into an 
archway, and waited for the approaching footsteps to 
go by. 

It was a steady, firm, and rapid footstep, with a 
light jingling as if of spurs, and the tinkling of a sword 
chain rattling againsta sheathed sword ; but the hour 


tall and stately form could be dimly seen, by the dull 
glimmer of a lamp shining through a window of thin 
parchment near. 

Yet Flaydilla thought, and was not wrong, that she 
recognized the step and the shadowy form as it passed 
rapidly by. 

* Oh, it is brother Mortimer!” she mentally cried, 
yet so fearing the dreadful woman that she dared not 
move a muscle. “It is brother Mortimer! Oh, if he 
only knew I was so near!” 

“I know the man sleeps in the chest!” muttered 
Siballa, as her watchful eyes saw this form pass by, 
and trembling as with an ague with superstitious 
fear. “I know the man sleeps in the chest, or I 
would swear that was his step as I heard it last, 
years and years ago. ' Ay, and his form, too! Per- 
haps it is his ghost, broke loose from the iron-bound 
chest and roaming by night, as they say unbusied 


servants. 

No more was said for several minutes, and then 
the child paused, saying : 

“Now we are exactly opposite mother’s house. I 
know how everything looks. . You don’t, because it 
is so dark. Do you see a light burning in the front 
room, down stairs ?” 

“Ay, I see—I seo. What of that?” asked Siballa, 
straining her eyes to see more. “Oh, I know the 
place now, though I haven't been hereabout for more 
than three years. Yes, I remember the cottage and 
all about it, though it is se dark I can’t see even the 
outline. It used to be called Holly Cottage, eh?” 

“It iscalled so now. And don't you see # lady 
kneeling near the lamp?” 

“ Yes, I see. Who is it?” 

“It is my mether!” exclaimed Flaydilla, clapping 
her hands. “Do let me goto her! I will tell her 
how kind you have been, and she will ask you to 
come in, and she will give you nice clothes, food, and 
money——” 

" Stop !” I have told you what you must do,” 
snarled the sorceress, restraining the eager child. 
“ You must go and briag me that purse—you think 
there is gold, yellow money in it?” 

“ Yes, eight or ten pieces, and some silver. Bro- 
ther Mortimer gave it to me.” 

“Well, don’t think you can trick me, imp. If you 
don’t come back to me with the purse I will come 
right in and kill your mother!” 

“Oh, don't hurt dear mother!” exclaimed Flay- 
dilla. 

“ Yes, I'll come right in and cut her head off with 
this if you try to trick me, or let her know that you 
are bringing me the purse. With this!” drawing a 
great knife, and at the same time clapping a hand 
over Flaydilla’s mouth. 

It was well that she did stifle the scream of terror 
which otherwise would have pealed sharply on the 
stillair of night. The poor child for an instant 
imagined that the cruel woman had really cut her 
with that dreadful knife. 

“There, you are not hurt. I only wanted to show 
you how I'll treat your mother if you try to trick me. 
You must bring me all the money and jewels, rings 
and bracelets you can find in the house, or I’ll be at 
your mother like a hawk. Now let us cross the 
street and go into the garden. I'll wait'at the window 
until youcome back. I will keep my eye on your 
mother, and if I think you are r,ing to cheat me, in 
lcome. Wait; let us take a peep at her before you 
go in.” , 

The stealthy old woman, still retaining {that rigid 
grip on the delicate wrist, crossed the street and 
noiselessly opened the little gate. She passed over 
the soft grass and halted before the window of # room 
in which alamp was anighy: burning. i 

Little Flaydilla was not tall enough, when immedi- 
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tle ugly faeeof the sorceress was on a level with 
the window sill, and. her keen eyes peered in 
eagerly. 

“Sfadam Clair was kneeling near the table on which 
ibe lamp was burning, and her face was raised above 
Ler clasped hands, while her lips moved, as if she 
pewyed to heaven for its protection over her son and 
the lost child. 

‘The rays of the lamp fell radiantly upon her pale 
and noble features, so that the sorceress had a clear 
vic w of them, nor was the lady more thay five paces 
from the flaming eyes fixed upon her. 

“If I didn’t know,” muttered Siballa, trembling as 
she gazed, “if I wasn’t just as sure of it as I am 
thut I live, that I helped to\strangle and drown her, 
] would swear that this womenis Mabel St. Orme. 
Lint Mabel St. Orme is dead—her bones are at the 
bottom of the river, if they haven't decayed years 
ago. I can’t see the mole the way she is looking. 
Ab! it must be! No, for Il strangledand drowned her. 
Maybe Mabel St. Orme had’ sister, a twin sister, and 
maybe this woman is thatsister. But I never heard 
that Mabel St. Orme. had one, and then it would 
be strange if she too should have married a man 
named Clair, and I know that the man in the chest 
had no brother, and if he had one, which he had not, 
it wouldn’t be probable that the. brother, and I know 
there wasn’t one, should take the mame of Clair, as 
the man in the chest did, and marry the sister, if 
there was one, of Mabel §t. Orme, and have a.son, 
the living image of the man in the chest. Ob, no. 
It is only what they call a coincidence. No, the 
dead never come to life in. this world, and I know 
Mabel St, Orme is dead and gone. to. tho fishes 
these twenty and odd years—yes, twenty-three for 
that matter,” 

Her eyes now wandered about the lady’s room, 
exuiining it minutely, and shesoon whispered to 
Fivydilla; 

“There is a small table just at the door, behind 
your mother. She is kneeling at a table near the 
middle of the room. You know where she is?” 

“Oh, yes! Mother eftem kneols there and prays,” 
returned Flaydilla, with difficulty restraining her 
sobs. 

“ Yos, there is a crucifix om the table, I see. But 
listen. There is.a small, round table to the left of the 
door, towards which your mother’s back is turned. 
You remember ?” : 

“Yos, | knew where everything in the:room is,” 
replied the trembling child. 

“ Well, there ig a casket on that table. What.is in 
that casket ?” 

Flaydilla made no reply. She knew that Madam 
Clair kept very valuable Jewels and papers in that 
casket, and that she had been accustomed to regard 
it as something very sacred and mysterious. 

She had often seen her gentle protectress. open 
the casket and read the letters she took from it ; read, 
weep bitterly, press them to her lips, and sob heavily ; 
wud the child had sebbed with her, from that gene- 
rous sympathy which is ever fresh, pure, noble, and 
augelic in the virgin heart of childhood. 

Fiaydilla had seen Madani Clair kiss the jewels, 
aud wet them with her burning tears, as shesobbed : 

“He gave them to me! My noble, my lost Ethel- 
bert gave them to meon our bridal morn! Alas, my 
son, and these are all that cruel fortune has left to 
me. Yes, these and my bleeding; breaking heart!” 

The child had seen and heard these things, and 
therefore to her the casket was holy. 

“Say, what is in the casket?” demanded Siballa, 
in a fierce whisper, so close to the child’s ear that 
Flaydilla felt the bloated, burning lips pressing 
against her temple, and the het teeth bruising her 
teuder flesh, “ Answer, or I will——” 

“Pearls! Diamonds! Rubies!” the tortured girl 
longed to reply, but the strength of a noble heart, 
young and helpless as it was, nerved her to remain 
resolutely silent. 

“You won't answer?” hissed the angry sorceress, 
yet afraid to execute her threat, for just then some- 
thing cold and damp touched.her hand, while. a low, 
deep growl warned her of near danger. 

“Ugh! what is this?” 

“It is Canute, brother Mortimer’s dog,” replied 

Flaydilla, yet afraid to raise her voiceabove a whis- 
per. “ He will not hurt you while I am near.” 
_ “Canute? A monstrous dog! Now when you go 
in make him follow you, do you hear, and lock him 
up in some room or closet, er I'll kill. your mother on 
the spot, aud you too, and eat youup! Mind! And 
you ust bring me that casket,” 

“Oh, I cannot do that!” 

“Then see what I will do. I will first kill your 
nother; then you. Youcanopen the door behind your 
nother, lift up the casket, and steal out without her 
leaving you. Now go, and remember. Take thedog 
with you.” 

And giving the beautiful ringlets of the terrified 
child @ parting shake, she let her go, for the first 





time .since she bad snatched her up ou Shingly 
Green. 

Playdilla whispered : 

“ Come, Canute,” and moved away, the great dog 
reluctantly, though obediently following her, for his 
master had taught him to regard the child as his ab- 
solute mistress. He growled deeply, as if he pro- 
tested strongly, and the watchful woman, whose 
many deeds of midnight villany had accustomed her 
eyes to see well in darkness, caught the gleam of his 
as he vanished. 

“TI think she will obey me,” muttered Siballa, when 
alone with her owl, whieh she now placed upon her 
shoulder. “If she don’t, I will watch, and catch her 
some day, aud wring her head off. I know where 
she lives now, and if she plays mea trick to-night 
I can: easily manage to. get hold of her again. It is 
worth all the risk. The purse with gold and silver 
in it, perhaps another purse whieh she may find, and 
that casket, which no doubt is full of jewels and gold. 
Oh, yes, it is well worth the risk; for if the ehild 
tricks me—and I don’t think she will—I can eateh 
her again. Ho! as for that, the earl will have her 
by force, if wecan’tm e in any other way. But 
how strangely like Mabel St. Orme she looks !” 

Siballa now fixed her eyes upon the face of Madam 
Clair, who had not moved from her attitude of prayer. 

She gazed long and steadily at her, now and then 
shaking her head as if in great doubt, and frequently 
muttering : 

“No, that is impossible. She was strangled. She 
was drowned. Isawit. Idid it—I and another one.” 

Time passed on, and the sorceress began to.grow 
impatient forthe appearance of Playdilla, either at 
the door or at her side, 

“If she tricks me,” she muttered, grinding her 
teeth, savagely, “I'll have her life, Ah, the door is 
opening—easy—easy—she is coming. She is going 
to do it. She dares not disobey. I knew she 
wouldn't deceive me. How slowly she opens the 
door! Yet it is opening—no doubt of that!” 

It was true. 6 door was opetting—the door 
which was behind Madam Clair. Wider and wider 
the eager sorceress saw it open, until she drew her 
breath deeply and slowly as she saw the beautiful 
head, the pale face of Flaydilla appear. 

The angelie loveliness of the child was startling 
in its ghastly pallor—the pallor made more percep- 
tible by the mass of jetty curls which crowned 
that beautiful head and floated upon her neck and face. 

One quick glance at Madam Olair, then a stare af 
terror at the window, to meet the basilisk eyes of 
the sorceress. 

The devilish eyes were there, poor; fear-fascinated 
child—keen and green, flanting and wry | 
and threatening, blazing in that searlet, bloated, 
fiendish visage like baleful fires, fed with malice aud 
wickedness. 

Flaydilla saw them—knew they were hwgaa 
felt that they were commanding, menacing. er 
young heart to her throat, her young bleod ran 
chill and cold, her young limbs trembled like quiver- 
ing. leaves hung on broken webs. 

he saw the great hand raised aud'a finger stantl 
out straight, pointing, like inexorable Fate, at the 
casket. 

“Oh, anything but that,” said the eyes, the pale 
face, the supplicating attitude of the child. 

“That! I must kave—I will have that!” 
thandered the hideous countenance of the silent 
woman, 

“Tf she does not make haste, the woman will look 
around!” muttered the angry sorceress, grinning 
ferociously at the-ehild. 

Had Siballa Thornbuck threatened Flaydilla with 
violence, or even death, to herself only—had she not 
sworn to slay Madam Olair and Mortimer if she dis- 
obeyed, the noble child would have dared all peril 
rather than think of stealing the casket of her be- 
loved protectress. 

But Flaydilla, who knew well the atrocious nature 
of her fovymer tyrant, who had:seen her commit-dread- 
fol aud cruel crimes, dreaded her more for Madam 
Clair's and Mortimer's sake, than for her own. 8o, 
having crept into the house noiselessly, enticed con- 
fiding and courageous Canute into a closet, shut 
him up a prisoner, and found her pretty, well-filled 
velvet purse, she had softly opened the dvor of 
Madam Clair’s apartment, scarcely knowing what- 
she did, or why she did it, only that there was a 
horrible woman out there, ready aud certain to slay 
with that great knife, if she did not. 

She was near the casket. It was not necessary 
for her even to enter the room to lift the casket from 
the deep velvet cloth upon which it rested. 

She had only to stretch out her arm, grasp the 
brazen handle, and draw it noiselessly into her arms, 
then turn and vanish, as she had appeared, unseen, 
unheard, unsuspected by her protectress. 

As she paused, trembling, doubting, quivering, pal- 
pitating, the voice of Madam Clair, till now raised 





only in whispered, prayerful petitions, rose cloar and 
distinct, thus: 

“ And oh, Heavenly Father, protect the little child 
whom thou didst for a time trust to my care! She 
hath been snatched from me by wicked and violent 
hands, which are eager in all iniquity, Protect, defend 
her, oh, gracious heaven! Restore her, I pray thee, to 
those who will love and most tenderly care for her. 
Save her, all good angels, from the contamination of 
the sorceress, the unholy Siballa Thornbuck, into 
whose dreadful power she hath fallen. Let her heart 
be streng and resolute to defy temptation and to 
resist evil.” 

“Mother, mother!” exclaimed the excited child, 
unable longer to hear that pious aud loving appeal, 
or strengthened thereby to shake off the terrible 
spell of fear which till then had bound her. 

“Mother, dear mother !” she cried, aud darting to- 
wards the kneeling and now.amazed lady, she threw 
her arms around the neck of her protectress. 

“My child! my darling child! have you been res- 
tored to me?” exclaimed Madam Clair, as she pressed 
the flutie:'.jg girl to her bosom. 

“There | see there!” cried Flaydilla, pointing at 
the window, through which glared the face of the 
sorceress, convulsed, distorted, devilish with rage. 

Madam Clair turned her eyes quickly, for she saw 
that the child was trembling with afiight, and as 
her glance fell upon the infernal visage at the 
window, she uttered acry of terror, and sprang to 
her feet. 

“ It is the sorceress |!” she said, as she recoiled in 
laste towarde the door, and clinging to Flaydilla as 
if she dreaded that Siballa might again snatch away 
the ehikd. 

The sorceress, who had not been able to hear 
what had been said, but whe had seen all, dashed 
in the window with asingle blow of her fist, her hard 
hand shattering the sash, uad scattering the glass on 
every side. 

. Lot me hear her voice,” thought she, asshe 
strnek so beldly, “Let me know if the voice is thai 
which was Mabel Orme’s.” 

She was too heavy to spring into the room, as she 
would have done, if only to punish Flaydilla ; but 
she drew herself up a Tow inches, and resting her 
weight upon her hairy arms, as she placed her elbows 
over the window-sill, glared at tie terrified lady and 
child. 

Madam Clair, held by terror, did not fly from the 
rvom, but gazed at tho hideous face, as it snarled : 

“Bo ' tricked me after all, you lying little 
wretch! But Pit heave you agai, I will, and tear 
you to ‘pieces—you and that woman, wlio is uo more 
your mother than I an.” 

“Away, detestable woman!” cried Madam Clair, 
recovering her courage. 

“Tt is the vaiee of Mabel St. Orme,” croaked Si- 
balla, staring at the lady. “The voice as it was, 
and the face as it would have been had she lived. 
But she wae drowned.” 

Madam Clair heard these words, and understood 
them; but she made no reply, hoping that the wo- 
man would depart. 

What more Siballa Thornbuck might have said 
eannot be told, for at that moment Canute bounded 
inte the room, growling fiercely, and seeing her at 
the window, flew at her furiously. 

It was then that the owl aided his vile mistress to 
make a safe retreat. As she let go the window, at 
sight of the dog, she cried out : 

“ His eyes, Phillip! His eyes !” 

And, not pausing to witness the result, she betook 
herself to her heels, while the savage and pugnacious 
bird pounced upon the head of the dag, even as he 
sprang at the window. 

The force of the dog's leap, which had been aimed 
at the throat of the woman, carried him clear through 
the shattered sash, bearing the fierce bird with him. 

The owl, of great size and strength, fastened his 
huge, sharp claws in the faceand ears of the dog and 
dug at his eyes with his horny beak. 

Canute unused to this kind of autagonist, fought 
fiercely to rid himself of him, and it was not until 
the servauts of the house had rushed to the spot, 
with lights, that the valorous owl, uninjured in flesh, 
though ruffled in plumage, released his tenacious 
held, uttered a hoarse cry of triumph, and vanished 
like the feathered evil one that he was. 

By this time, however, Siballa was far beyond 
pursuit, and whilé Canute retired in confusion to 
have his wounds dressed, she hurried to the abode of 
Callisa Staver, where she met Sir Simon, and entered 
into his achemes for the destruction of Lauretta, as 
has beea related. 

(To be continued.) 
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dered as measuring seven and a half or eight heads ; 
of a child, the proportion will be according to its 
age ; one of seven or eight years old may be allowed 
five anda half heads; and an infant, nearly four. 
When the arms and hands are fully extended hori- 
zoutally from the body, if the distance between the 
tips of the fingers from the right hand across to 
the left be measured, it will be found equal in length 
to the whole body}; so that a well-proportioned man 
can stand in a square frame and be able to touch the 
sides of the square respectively with his head, his 
feet, and the extremities of his fingers. The distance 
from the top of the shoulder,—that is, from the head 
of the humerus (the upper bone of the arm)—to 
the elbow is the same as from the elbow to the 
first knuckle of the hand; the same distance occurs 
horizontally between the outer parts of the shoulders ; 
from the top of the sternum (breast-bone) to the 
navel, the same ; from the lower part of the breast 
bone to the pubis (the bone across the lower part of 
the body), the same ; thence to the top of the patella 
(or small bone on the knee, generally called the 
knee-cap), the same; and from the lower part of the 
patella to the instep the same. The knowledge of 
these uniform lengths, so repeatedly occurring, is a 
very material help in drawing the figure, preventing 
many doubts and difficulties. 








SCIENCE. 


Tue BatTts oF Sapowa.—We have now au- 
thentic reports of the Austrian artillery firing at 
the battle of Sadowa. There were in action in that 
great conflict 672 guns on the side of the Impe- 
rialists ; 46,535 rounds were fired ; that is to say, an 
average of 69 each. The battle lasted nine hours, 
and therefore the Austrians fired 5,200 shots an hour 
and 86 the minute. 


A DESCRIPTION of a clock, which is apparently 
only e@ single plate of glass having the usual figures 
of the dial upon it, and a hand which keeps the time, 
with apparently nothing to move it, is circulating 
largely among our exchanges. This is probably no 
new centrivance, but an imitation of the celebrated 
glass clock, constructed by Houdin, the French pres- 
tidigitateur many years ago; which was so ingeniously 
devised that a person looking at it ever so closely could 
not discover the works, although he;might, to all ap- 
pearance, look entirely through the entire apparatus 
and see all the objects upon the opposite side of it. 

Tue AByssINIAN Experpition.—This expeditio® 
is likely to have one good result, by introducing int® 
this country the plan of obtaining water from consi- 
derable depths without the expense of sinking wells. 
The attention of the public has just been directed to 
this matter by the trial of an invention, patented by 
Watson and Baker, the experiments having been 
made at Upper Plaistow, before a number of scien- 
tific men of the day and persons officially connected 
with Government. The locality was gaily decorated 
with flags, and a public dinner was held at the Vic- 
toria Tavern in honour of the experiments, which 
are said to have been very successful. Upper 
Plaistow, by the way, in spite of Plaistow Marshes, 
is, according te Government statistics, the healthiest 
district in England, except Eastbourne, in Sussex. 

Tus New ATLAntTic CaB_z.—The manufacture of 
the new Atlantic telegraphic cable,which is to be sub- 
merged between Brest and a suitable terminus on the 
shores of the State of New York, is progressing 
satisfactorily. The new cable is almost identical in 
construction with those completed in 1866, the only 
difference being that the diameter of the conducting 
copper core is slightly greater, and the outside wires 
are of homogeneous Bessemer steel, galvanised, hav- 
ing a breaking strain of about 1,000 lbs., while the 
wires outside the existing Atlantic lines have a 
breaking strain of only about 800 lbs. The new cable 
will be laid in two lengths—one from Brest to St. 
Pierre, in deep sea, of 2,825 miles, not including 
slack, and the other from St. Pierre to the terminus, 
of 722 miles in length, not including slack. 


Tue DserTrH oF THE OHANNEL.—I have often 
amused myself (says a scientific writer), when cross- 
ing the English Channel, by asking people what is 
their notion of the depth of it, and very rarely have 
I found that they have ever given the subject a 
thought. Let us take, first, that part between Dover 
and Calais. I have in my eye a family party with 
whom I crossed over lately in the steamer, and to 
them I addressed my usual formula, “ What do you 
think is the greatest depth to be found between those 
two points, and what is the average?” The father 
I knew ae one of the wise men of the east, who had 
made a large fortune in the City as an average- 
stater. He was unable to make any statement, and 
would not rashly commit himself to figures, although 
I assured him, as I had often heard in court, that it 
might be used in evidence for or against him. ‘The 





mother professed her belief in mountains and valleys, 
and propounded an ingenious theory about salt- 
mines, from which our principal supplies are drawn ; 
but at what precise depth she was unable to say. 
The daughter generalised on the subject, and showed 
a commendable acquaintance with the heights of the 
principal mountains in Europe ; but, beyond express- 
ing an opinion that it was ever so deep, gave it up 
indespair. The son honestly confessed that he was 
not good at distances, except with his or in 
judging the pitch of a cricket ball in bowling. They 
all asked me to enlighten them if I could, and I gave 
to each a familiar illustration by which it was im- 
mediately brought home to them. The father would 
hardly believe me when I told him that if St. Paul's 
were submerged in the deepest of it, more than half 
of the building, including the whole of the dome, 
would remain above water. The mother was sur- 
prised to hear that it was no deeper in any part than 
the street was long in which they had a house— 
which happened to be Grafton-street. The son im- 
mediately realised it on being told that it was a 
fraction less than three times the distance at which 
wickets are pitched, or about the range of his gun at 
which a partridge could scarcely call its life its own. 
The daughter, who I kuew was skilled in archery, 
was not a little astonished to learn that it represented 
the extreme distance she was ever called upon to 
cover between her and the target. Reduced into 
figures it stands thus:—The extreme depth is sixty 
yards, and the average dues not exceed forty; and 
this for a distance, in a straight line, of twenty-five 
niles. 
THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF TANNING. 


Tue hides are first thrown into a vat of lime 
water, where they remain until the hair is loosened ; 
then they are taken out, the hair removed, and the 
hides put to soak in the river to remove the lime. 
After this they are scraped and carried to vats, 
where they are covered with “juice of tar,” that is, 
water in which tan bark has been soaked, until the 
solution is as strong as possible. After three or four 
days, the hides are again removed and scraped, and 
put into the vats, where the process is achieved. 
Here we find the first essential difforence between 
the system of America andtheFrench. In America, 
the hides are put into the vats with a good deal of 
water—here they are put in and packed firmly in the 
vats dry. Then, when the vat has been filled up 
over them with three or four feet of tan, a few pails 
of “ juice of tan” is poured over, hardly enough to 
moisten the whole mass. 

The hides remain in these vats for at least six 
months—sometimes two or three years ; the longer 
the better. For first-class leather a year is required ; 
but such is the increase of value in hides, in propor- 
tion to the time they rest in the vats, that they could 
not find a better investment for their money. Seven 
to ten per cent. a year is added to the value of the 
leather, by resting in the vats up to four years, after 
which time there is no farther motive for letting it 
remain, as it has absorbed all it can contain of the 
properties of the tan. After coming out of the vats, 
the leather is scraped, rolled, dried, and curried ; but 
all these are operations which have no influence on 
the durability of the leather, being simply matters of 
ornamentation and finish. The secret of the excel- 
lence of French leather is resumed in these three ob- 
servances: Ist, using strong tan, i.e. the bark of 
young trees; 2nd, packing the leather in the vats 
dry, and wetting the least possible ; 3rd, letting the 
leather stay a long time in the vats. 





STATISTICS. 


Tax upon Horses.—The tax returns state that 
in the last financial year the tax upon horses in 
Great Britain was paid upon 654,116. The duty of 
8/. 17s. upon race-horses was paid upon 2,406. The 
guinea duty upon horses exceeding 13 hands, used 
for riding and drawing carriages chargeable with 
duty, was paid upon 194,958, and the half-guinea 
duty upon horses under 13 hands on 63,418. The 
half-guinea duty was paid also upon 217,405 horses 
used in trade—125,369 kept by farmers ; 4,088 kept 
by bailiffs, shepherds, or herdsmen; 4,406 kept by 
rectors, vicars, or curates; 537 kept by Roman 
Catholic priests or dissenting ministers ; 3,574 kept 
by physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries; and 
13,655 used by common carriers. (The 5s. 3d. duty 
was paid upon 24,300, being horses under 13 hands 
used in trade. The gross produce of the tax was 
421,465/. 


EMIGRATION IN 1868.—The number of emigrants 
who left the ports of the United Kingdom at which 
Government agents are stationed inthe quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1868, was 52,625. The numbers 
in the corresponding quarters of recent years were 
as follows :—83,240 in 1862, 58,3820 in 1863, 46,467 in 





1864, 65,054 in 1865, 47,153 in 1866, and 55,807 in 
1867. Of the 52,625 emigrants in the summer 
quarter of the present year, 35,720 sailed from the 

rt of Liverpool, 3,823 from London, 1,107 
soa Plymouth, 3,911 from Glasgow and Greenock, 
6,005 from Cork, and 2,059 from Londonderry ; the 
numbers embarked at these last two (poms represent 
the total emigration from Ireland, and show an Irish 
emigration of only 8,064 souls; while the aumbers 
for the correspon period of recent years were 
11,341 in 1865, 9,242 in 1866, and 12,146 in 1867. Of 
the emi ts from Irish ports during the summer 

marter of 1868, 7,882 were bound for the United 
States, and 782 for British North America. Of 
the e ts from Scotch ports, 2,727 were bound 
for the United States, 809 for British North America, 
and 57 for the Australian colonies. Of the emigrants 
who embarked at Liverpool, 29,868 were bound for 
the United States, 4,862 to British North America, 
1,048 to the Australian colonies. The destinations 
of the 4,930 emigrants who embarked at the ports of 
London and Plymouth were as follows:—To the 
United States, 1,306 ; to British North America, 260; 
to the Australian colonies, 2,686 ; and to other places, 
678. 


Tunes Wort RememBsrine.—That in England 
there is one birth to every 30 persons living, one 
marriage to every 122 persons living, and one death 
to every 45 persons living. That according to the 
marriage ters 22 per cent. of the men and 30 
per cent. of the women who marry are unable to 
write. That.the proportion of persons marrying 
under age is 7 per cent. among males and 20 per 
cent. among fem That 14 per cent. of the men 
who marry are widowers, and 9 per cent. of the women 
who marry are widows. That boys are born in the 
proportion of 104 to every 100 girls born. That 
males experience a higher rate of mortality than fe- 
males, so that if there were no emigration, or if the 
men and women emigrated in pairs, the numbers 
would be reduced in the end very nearly to an 
equilibrium, and the men and women living of all 
ages would be in the proportion of 100,029 to 100,000; 
emigration, however, has upset this h sis, and 
the census declares the majority to be in favour of 
the women—that is, there are only 95 men to every 
100 women ; the mean male death-rate in this country 
per 100,000 of population, in 29 years, being 2,332, 
against a female rate of 2,154, so that to every 100 
deaths of females there are 103 deaths of males, or 
of equal numbers living the number of male deaths 
to every 100 deaths of females is 108. That the 
rate of increase of population is gradually decreasing ; 
thus, it was 18 = cent. in the 10 years 1811-21; in 
the 10 yoars 1851-61, it was only 12 per cent., or 
1°141 per cent. per annum, at which rate the popula- 
tion of England would double itself in 61 years. 
That the average age at which marriages aro first 
contracted in England—that is, excluding marriages 
of widowers and widows—is 25°5 years for males 
and 243 years for females. That the average age 
of husbands is 43°0 years, and of wives 40°5 years; 
the husband being 2°5 years older than the wife. That 
to every 100 there are six children born out of 
wedlock annually. That out of every 100 children 
born 26 never see their fifth birthday ; that the births 
in England are registered in the greatest proportions 
in the first two quarters of the year; that the deaths 
are most frequent in the first quarter of the year ; and 
that the marriages are most numerous in the last 
quarter of the year. That the mean after lifetime 
or expectation of life of males and females re- 
spectively, at birth, is 39°9 years and 41°9 years ; at 
5 years of ageit is rather more—49°8 years and 50:3 
years ; at 20 years of age it is 39°5 and 40°3 years; 
at 30 it is 32°8 and 33°8 years; at 40 it is 26-1 and 
27°3 years; and at 50 it is 19°5 and 20°8 years. The 
mean age at death for malesand females respectively, 
with which the oe of life should never be 
confounded—is, at birth, 39°9 years and 41-9 years; 
at 5 years of age it is 54:7 and 55°3 years; at 20 
years of age it is 59°5 and 60°3 years; at 30 it is 
62°8 and 63°8 years ; at 40 it is 66-1 and 67:3 years ; 
and at 50 it is 69°5 and 70°8 years. 





Many of the postage stamps that have recently 
arrived in Paris on letters from Spain had the 
Queen’s head punched out of them. 

We hear that the entrance-gate of Burlingto® 
House, with its historical associations, was offere' 
to the Duke of Devonshire. Had his Grace accepted 
the offer, the gate, re-erected a little farther west, 
might have adorned Piccadilly for generations to 
come. Now, however, it isin course of demolition, 
or rather of taking to pieces, for the dismembering 
is very carefully done, and all its parts, as well as 
those of the colonnade, are to be stacked in Batter- 
sea Park until the Office of Works shall have made 
up its mind as to the site on which they shall be re- 
constructed. 
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[SBLWIN’S STRANGE PATIENT. | 


DESERTED. 


Doctor Szitwin Sasize. It looked well, and I 
was rather pleased with the alliteration. Yet I 
would have given ten of the best years of my life to 
have known how I came by that name, and if I had 
any right to bear it. What few acquaintances I had, 
and they were few indeed, considered me an “odd” 
fellow—they often saidso. I was so reticent, could 
seldom be made to speak of myself, or my family. 
They considered me fortunate, and thought I must 
be very wealthy—the heir of a vast property, as my 
father was known to be dead. How known? Be- 
cause I had said so. Whatelsecould I say? I had 
commenced in my boyhood by saying that I did not 
know whether my father was alive or dead, who 
he was, or what his occupation or residence. The 
stare of bewilderment with which this answer was 
received taught me wisdom as I grew older. 1 saw 
how strange it made me appear, and I adopted the 
plan of calling myself an orphan—yet, to the best of 
my belief, my mother still lived. I had no wish to 
deceive, I merely desired to put aside useless ques- 
tioning, which embarrassed my friends and annoyed 
me. 

My whole life was a mystery. I adopted a reserved 
manner to hide what I could not explain. To the 
best of my knowledge I never saw my father. It 
was not a pleasant fact to acknowledge even to 
friends. Nor had I ever seen the face of my mother, 
that nother who loved me so tenderly, and yet who 
seemed either afraid or ashamed to claim her child. 
I can remember her warm caresses, her tender 
words, as she bent over me in childhood, the 
thick blue veil that hid her features, and which I, 
with childish fingers, tried so persistently to tear 
away. The face was never revealed to my longing 
re When I was five years old she ceased to 

sit me, 





I was reared by anold couple in one of the sub- 
urban villages. Their name was Latham. The 
man was a skilful machinist. The woman kept their 
little cottage as neat as wax. They were a hard 
working couple and had always been poor. The 
money they received for my support was a great ad- 
dition to their income, and they accepted the charge 
without cavil or inquisitiveness. ; 

“Selwin,” the old man said to me, with tears in 
his eyes, a strange thing for him, for he was not 
very sympathetic by nature, “ we” have got to part, 
and I’m sorry to say it, for I’ve got used to seeing 
you here, and sha]l miss you. The old woman feels 
worse about it than I do; it’s cut her up awful. But 
if you were our own son, I'd be proud to give you 
just such achance as you've got, and let you go into 
the world and be something. 

Honest John Latham! I can see him now, as he 
stood that day, wiping his eyes with his grimy 
sleeves. I was as much affected as he was. The 
worthy couple had endeared themselves to me, during 
the many years I had passed beneath their humble 
roof, and had they been my own blood relations I 
could not have loved them better. 

“ Selwin,” he began again, “I think I ought to 
tell you something about yourself. The old woman 
and me have talked it over, and she thinks so too. 
You see you ain’t my nephew at all, no relation, and 
I haven't the slightest idea whose son you are, or 
who you belong to.” 

I pass over my natural surprise and innumerable 
uestions, and proceed to the main points of John 
atham’s story. 

He had come home to dinner one day and found a 
young lady—a girl in figure and appearance—hold- 
ing an infant scarcely two years old in her arms, sit- 
ting in converse with his wife. The object of her 
visit was soon made known. he wished them to 
take charge of the infant, and offered «liberal price. 





Tt was a strange affair, and the strangost part cf it 
was, that ‘she wore a thick blue veil which effectually 
concealed her features. 

John Latham was a poor man; life had been to him 
one unceasing round of toil, and he was offered as 
much for the care of this infant as he could earn 
by the daily labour of his hands—in fact, it would 
just double hisincome. He looked in his wife's face, 
read her wishes there, and expressed at once his 
compliance with the visitor’s request. He asked no 
questions, but accepted her story without comment. 
She told him she had been deserted by her husband, 
and circumstances obliged her to put the child away 
from her. She told them to call the child Selwin 
Sable, and took her departure, thanking them with 
much earnestness, as if her heart were relieved of a 
great weight. The remittances came regularly. 

“Though if they had not,” cried honest John, 
warming at the remembrance, “we should have 
taken care of you all the same.” 

This woman, with her face always veiled, came 
at regular periods to see her child, and always ex- 
pressed her satisfaction at the care the boy received, 
until, as I have sxid, I had reached the age of five 
years, and then her visits ceased. The remembrance 
of her was very shadowy in my mind, and 
amidst my boyish sports and occupations, I seldom 
thought of the veiled face that had bent over 
me in my childhood. This conversation with John 
Latham revived the memory, and made me acquainted 
with my true history; for until then I had really 
believed myself to be his nephew. 

I went to college with this strange mystery in my 
mind. I now received an allowance, with a short 
letter, written in a cramped and evidently disguised 
hand. It contained these words : 

“You are now of age to act for yourself—the 
world is before you, and you must make an honour- 
able place in it. The means will not be wanting ; 
this amount, herein enclosed, will be remitted to you 
quarterly, by one who takes the deepest interest in 
your welfare. Yet endeavonr to make yourself in- 
dependent, as none of us know what may happen. So 
long as I have the means youshallnot want. Heaven 
has smiled upon me beyond my deserts, but who can 
say what the morrow may bring forth? Let nothing 
urge you to attempt to discover your benefactor, for 
that would be sure ruin to us both.” 

There was no signature—nor did the writer imply 
by any word that she was my mother. There was 
but one inference to be placed upon this matter—I 
was the child of shame, and she would not acknow- 
ledge me. A boy’s indignation filled my veins as I 
read it, and, had I known her address, I would have 
sent back the money, and depended entirely upon 
myself. 

“ Better have been the nephew of John Latham, an 
honest mechanic,” I cried, passionately, as I paced 
the narrow limits of my chamber, “than the child 
of a heartless mother who will not own her son.” 

Other thoughts came as I grewcalmer. I saw a 
way to rectify it all; I would study hard, I would 
gain a position in the world, I would save money, 
and one day, when I had discovered her, which [ 
was determined to do, I would pay her back every 
shilling. It was rather a visionary scheme, but it 
satisfied my disturbed fancy. 

A-shadow was on my life, a shadow that no effort 
of mine could entirely drive away. No wonder my 
companions thought me cold and unsociable, for I 
avoided all society as much as possible. They all 
had parents, relatives, of whom they were proud. 
When I was asked who my parents were, what could 
I say? Everybody seemed so surprised at my igno- 
rance, and I felt so awkward and confused, that I 
adopted the plan of calling myself an orphan, stating 
that I had lost my parents before I could remember 
them. It saved me a world of annoyance. 

Time passed on, and I received occasional letters 
of congratulation and commendation at the progress 
I made, but not one word of affection, not a syllable 
that could indicate that a mother was writing to her 
child. Ileft college with credit, and commenced stud y- 
ing medicine, for which science I had conceived a 
great liking. Its mysteries pleased my morbid 
fancies, and I experienced a strange pleasure in 
probing into strange maladies. I obtained my dip- 
loma. My annuity still continued—five hundred a- 
year—such a sum might have led many young men 
into idleness and extravagant habits ; but it was not 
so with me. I was prudent and economical; I had 
an object before me, for I had never reJinquished 
my purpose of paying all this money back. ‘he 
thought would intrude itself that the woman who 
could afford that liberal sum must be the possessor 
of ample means. It was among the rich and pros- 
perous, then, that I must look for my mother. But 
would she acknowledge me when I had found her? 
Had she not said herself that to seek to discover hor 
was to bring ruin upon both ? 

I was melancholy, and thought I might forget 
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myself in the mimic scene. There seems to be a 
fatality in these things. The play was “ Adelgitha” 
—an old play seldom represented now. Perhaps 
you have seen itand know the plot—its similarity 
to my situation was so striking that I became 
deeply interested in it. The heroine has a son, 
whom she was forced to abandon in infancy, and 
the affection she evinces towards this son when 
meeting him, grown to manhood, after the lapse of 
years, is construed into a guilty passion by the 
villain of the play, for she is married to the noble 
duke, Robert Guiscard, who has been kept in igno- 
rance of the existence of this son—a fatal omission 
which involves her in calamity. In one of the most 
affecting scenes, where Lothario, the son, encounters 
his mother, there was a sudden confusion and stir 
in the seat below me, and [ heard some one say: 

“ A lady has fainted.” 

Impulsively I sprang to my feet and hastened to 
her assistance. A young lady, apparently about 
eighteen, richly dressed, and evidently moving in 
the best circles, was trying to raise acompanion who 
lay, like one dead, across the seat. She had fainted. 
1 remember being struck at the time with the strange 
contrast between these two, The one standing was 
dark, with black hair and eyes; the one who had 
fainted was light, with most luxuriant golden hair— 
blue eyes could only go with such a complexion, the 
fairest I ever saw—but the eyes were closed, and 
the face was like marble. 

“ Allow me to assist you,” I said to the lady who 
was striving to raise her insensible friend ; “I ama 
doctor.” 

She bestowed a smile upon me, the sweetest, I 
thought, I ever beheld, and gratefully accepted my 
assistance. Together we got the fainting lady out 
into the cool air, which revived her partially, but 
not entirely. As I observed her shapely figure, 
and the slenderness of her waist, I had a shrewd 
suspicion that tight-lacing had something to do with 
her indisposition. It was not the place to relieve 
her there, and I suggested to her friend that I had 
better obtain a cab for them. 

“If you would be so kind?” she murmured. “ It 
really must be something serious—I never knew her 
to faint before.” 

I hurried away to obtain a cab. I noticed a knot 
of young men clustered together, and talking loudly. 

“ What was it?” asked one. 

“One of the twin beauties fainted,” answered 
another. 

“ Which—the dark-eyed beauty ? ” 

“ No—the fair-haired divinity.” 


I did not stop to hear mora, but hastened into the 


street. It was evident the ladies were well-known 
aud acknowledged stars iu the firmament of beauty 
—but from the little obeervation I had had, I deci- 
dedly gave the preference to the dark-haired one. A 
cab chanced to pass by, I hailed it, secured it, and Las- 
tened back to the ladies. 

The “ fair-haired divinity,” as she had been called, 
had recovered sufficiently to walk, and she accepted 
my arm to descend the stairs, as her companion 
said: 

“ The gentleman who so kindly assisted you.” 

She was still very weak, and never glanced at me ; 
ber eyelids seemed too heavy to lift, and she re- 
minded me very much of a drooping lily. W 
passed nerep an admiring crowd, and I knew | 
was very much envied, and reached the cab, 

“Whiere shall I tell the man jto drive you?” | 
asked. 

The dark-haired one gave me the direction, and 
added : 

“Get in, doctor—you must not leave us -your 
services may still be needed.” 

I got in, perforce—how could J refuse ? 
bad given me my first patient. 

“ How do you feel now, mother?” asked the dark 
girl. 

“ Better,” answered the other. 

I never was so bewildered in my life. Her 
mother! The “ fair-haired divinity” her mother? 
She was the younger looking of the two, and the 
smallest in figure. I began to think that cosme- 
tics had something to do with that wonderful com- 
plexion, and that the luxuriant golden tresses might 
not all be real. 

“Is she your mother?” I asked, my surprise be- 
ane me into this bluntness. 

“he dark-eyed daughter laughed merrily, and her 
mother joined in her mirth, though in a very quiet 
manner. 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied. 
for sisters by strangers. 


Accident 


“We are always taken 
There’s another compli- 
ment for you, mother. Permit me to introduce our- 
selves. This is Mrs. Perry Travancore, and I am 
Blanche Travancore.” 

I acknowledged the introduction. Fortune had 
indeed befriended me. Mr. Perry Travancore was 
one of the wealthiest shipping merchants. It was 





something to a young doctor to have so good a pa- 
tient to begin with. 

“Perhaps,” I returned, “I should also make 
known my name, not very famous at present—-I am 
called Selwin Sable.” 

“ What a pretty name!” cried Blanche, artlessly. 
“Don’t you think so, mother?” 

Mrs. Travancore did not answer. She leaned 
back in her corner of the cab, still and motionless. 

“TI do believe that she has fainted again!” ex- 
claimed Blanche, in alarm. 

I made a motion to feel her pulse, when she moved, 
and disengaged her arm from my grasp, in rather a 
petulant way, I th t. 

“ Nonsense, child,” she exclaimed, rather angrily, 
“don’t think I am going tokeep on fainting all day. 
I feel weak and tired, that is all. Yes ; it is.a pretty 
name. You areyery young, doctor?” 

“ Twenty-two,” I answered. 

She bent forward her head and fixed an earnest 
look upom my face, and for the first time I saw her 
eyes distinetly. were blue, but so large and 
lustrous, beaming with such a liquid light as I had 
never seem in Other woman’s eyes—they were 
wonderful in thele beauty—piercing in their regards. 
I could not fathom the meaning of the glance with 
which she transfixed me—it seemed to read my 
inmost aoul. Sheappesred satisfied with her scru- 
tiny, however, forekegank back upon her seat with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Sable” she murmured; “T 
always judge a man by his face, and I thiak I may 
safely trash myself in your hands. Here we are, 
home; yew ean soon have an opportunity to pre- 
scribe for ae.” 

I thought Mrs. Perry Travancore rather a singu- 
lar woman, and that opinion did mot change as our 
acquaintamee progressed. 

They left me in the splendid?y-furnished draw- 
ing-room, while they removed their apparel in their 
Own @) 

They retarned to me in the most exquisite toilettes, 
Looking at Mrs. Travancore, it was almost impossi- 
ble to realise that she could be a wife and » mother. 
She had the figure and face of « girl of twenty. No 
wrinkles marred the smoothness. of her white fore~ 
head, no sign of eareor sorrow was in the large, full 
eyes—certainly the handsomest I ever saw in a 
woman's head; and yet she must have been thirty- 
five years of age at tho least, for Blanche was « 


woman grown, certainly not younger than 
ing twenty. side oy ollkcael 


and } 
being half a head the shortest, Travancore was 


the youngest, most girlish looking. No wonder they 


were taken for sisters; aud yet never were two 
sisters more unlike. 

Mrs. Travancore cast. herself languidly into « 
chair. There was a singularly-amused expression 
upon her face aeshe did so. 

“T am very fragile, doctor,” she murmured, lan- 
guidly, half veiling those beautiful eyegjand gazing 
at me through the lashes ina manner that I could 
not interpret and which bewildered me strangely. 
“Mr. Travancore will be seriously alarmed when he 
hears of this, he is so anxious about me.” 

I could readily imagine such would be the case. 
It required no great stretch of fancy to suppose Mr. 
Travancorejto be a staid, sober man of fifty, who fairly 
idolised his handsome, girlish-lookiug wife. I found 
this, afterwards, to be the case. Yet how could she 
imagine herself to be fragile? Delicate-looking she 
certainly was, but full of buoyant life and healthful 
strength, which her fair complexion and exquisite 
symmetry of form most effectually concealed. 

I had the blunt honesty common to young, un- 
social men. After feeling her pulse with due 
gravity, though seriously anvoyed at the mirth that 
sparkled from her half-closed eyes, despite all her 
efforts to suppress it, I said: 

“There is nothing the matter with you, madam.” 

She opened her eyes with another of those glances 
which I found it so difficult to understand—glances 
that proved that she was indeed no girl, but an ac- 
complished woman, thorough'y conversant with 
worldly wisdom. 

“ Oh, this will never do, doctor,” she cried, raising 
her pencilled eyebrows with a deprecatory motion. 
“You will never prosper in your profession if you 
eure your patients so easily. My health is very pre- 
carious, isn’t it, Blanche ?”” 

“ You often complain of sick-headaches,” answered 
her daughter, innocently. 

“ Allow me to prescribe for you, madam,” I re- 
joined, with professional gravity 

While I wrote the prescription she began to ques- 
tion me. I was not inclined to be very commauni- 
cative; but she continued, how I can scarcely soy 
to lead me to speak of myself and my solitary life. 
Blanche listened attentively, which, perhaps, made 
me more communicative than I would have been. 
Not that I revealed ali—no, I could not speak of 


——————s 


that mother who either would not, or dared Not, ao- 
knowledge her son. told her that I was 
an orphan, who had never known either a father or 
a mother’s love, 

“Is your mother dead?” she asked me, suddenly. 

The conscious blood mounted to my brows and | 
hesitated to reply. 

Those earnest —_ were wide open now, gazing 
intently upon my face. What could I say, especially 
before her daughter, a young, fresh mind, ancon- 
taminated by the world’s gross contact? You will 
understand now, how strangely situated I was, 
Prevarication was my only refuge. I could not eay 
I did not know—which was the trath—for that wouid 
have caused an embarrassing surprise and awkward- 
ness, therefore I raplied : 

“She is dead!” 

Was shenot dead to me? There was a mournful 
cadence in my voice, «3 I answered, with eyes cast 
upon the ground, and a sigh escaped my lips. 

“ Poor a 

It came likean echo to my own bitter thoughts. 
I raised my eyes quickly in surprise, and found Mrs. 
Travancore, gazing upon me with tenderness in her 
lustrous eyes. With true womanly perception she 
had, doubtless, divined those portions of my history 
which I had suppressed, and pitied me. 

It is needless.to linger longer over this first inter- 
view. Mrs. Travancore persisted in believing her- 
self ill, aud I attended her. 

Six months to establish me at the Tra- 
vancore mansionas ian, and a welcome 
visitor whenever Tebeseto call. I found Mr. Perry 
Travancore a wiry, energetic man of fifty, gray- 
haired, with » thin, huugey-looking beard, small 
features, @ , bright eyes that reminded me of 
a mouse’s in their glitter ; indesd, there was a ge- 
neral mouse-like expression in his face altogether. 
Blanche did not resemble him much—her good looks 
must have come from some other member of the 
family, fgr she was no more like him than like fher 
mother. She had his tons nose and poiuted 
chin, and something of © of his eyes, but 
that was all. I found Mr. Travancore a very gonial 
prratineen, eye pin + Agra draughts, and 

allowed him to beat me games out of three, 
we wo ho agg hoe passed many pleasant 

ev gain, I was fortunate 
to cure, of a severe attack of rheuma- 
tismin a very short when pressing business 
made it very irksome for him to bedetained at home, 
and that gave him rather an a opinion of 
my ability. On the whole I he eutertained a 
favourable gpinien of me. A shrewd, long- 
leaded knowing man ofthe world was Mr. Perry 
‘Travancore, whe reckoned his wealth by hundreds 
of thousands. I had serious doubts of his ever con- 
senting to aecépt me as his son-in-law. 

The best friend I had in the house was Mrs. Tra- 
vancore. Unfortunately she was too good a friend. 
I had made an alarming discovery—Mrs, Travancore 
loved me. It was not conceit upon my part ; the fact 
was too palpably shown in-all her intercourse with 
me. 

Like many women of the same fragile appearance 
and languid manner, she had an imperious will of 
her own, and was evidently the head of the family. 
She ruled Mr. Perry ‘Travancore completely, but with 
such skill, that he always thought that he had 
everything his own way ; a delusion that he was very 
happy about. 

T feared this woman; much as I loved and 
respected her. If she had suffered an unholy pas- 
sion for myself to spring up in her heart, it would 
for ever blast all my hopes of obtaining Blauche’s 
hand. 

People will talk, and idle gossip had informed me 
that Mr. Travancore had selected his partner from a 
very humble situation in life. She was a poor seam- 
stress, it was said—(I know not with what truth, 
I merely give. the rumour as I heard it,)—when her 
beauty won his heart. Her face had made her for- 
tune. She owed all tohim. The rose may take its 
root in lowly soil; but the flower is none the less 
beautiful for that, There was no trace of humility 
in Mrs. Travancore—she bore her honours regally, 
and queened it among the best. Wealth had placed 
her loveliness in a gorgpone setting, and the glitter- 
ing frame gave it itional lustre. She won the 
good opinion of all who approached her, and robbed 
envy of its sting by an impenetrable unconsciousness. 
Never was ® woman more self-poised, so considerate 
to the demands of society. ~ 
It was impossible for mo to mistake her feelings 
towards me. I liad been blind not to have seen the 
deep, yearning, affection in those wonderful eyes, 
which beamed upon me when we were alone toge- 
ther. I am ashamed to confess that she had, by the 
exercise of that gentle power of fascination, which 
seemed to be so peenliar to her, wormed from me the 





whole story of iny life. 
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“You should not blame your mother, Selwin,” she 
aid, with touching pathos, and calling me by my 
Christian name—anether of her peculiarities ; “ you 
do not know what cruel necessity may have driven 
her to act as she has done. Some powerful motive 
_which, if you understood it, you would pardon and 
forgive—compels her to keep herself unknown to 
you, If it were in her power how gladly would she 
own you; for she must be proud of such @ boy as 

ou are. 

’ 1 cannot describe the glance that accompanied these- 
words. 1 shivered involuntarily, for something 
seemed to draw me irresistibly towards this woman, 
and make me love her despite myself, yet, hea- 
ven knows, my heart did not falter for a moment in 
its allegiance to Blanche. 

Events now crowded rapidly upon the even tenor 
of our lives. Mr. Travancore came home one day 
very ill. Iwas sent for, and on arriving found him 
in a high fever and delirious. Some business had 
taken him on board a vessel in the harbour, which 
had just arrived from a foreign port, and he had 
become infected with a malignant fever. The 
danger was supposed to be over, but the vessel had 
not been properly purified Some derangement 
in his system, probably, made him more susceptible 
to the disease. The malady gained fearfully upon 
him. I forbade Mrs. Travancore and Blanche toap- 

roach his chamber ; there was infection in every 
Creat. I summoned the best medical skill to my 
assistance. Blanche kept her room, but Mrs. Travan~- 
eore would not leave the sick man’s chamber, and 
watched by his bedside night and day. I expostu- 
lated with her—told her she waskilking herself with~ 
out being of the least assistance to him. 

“JI will never desert him,” she cried. “He has 
given me all that made life worih the having, and to 
the last I will abide by him. He. all I have in the 
world !” 

“All!” I exclaimed, thinking of Blanche. 

She smiled through her tears. 

“ There is one other,” she murmured, thankfully. 

Never was there a more devoted nurse in the sad 
days that led Perry Travancore, step by step, into 
the vale of shatows, The fearful malady could not be 
stayed. His head was pillowed on her bosom when 
he died, and with his last breath he blessed her. She 
had won am angel’s crown by her devotion. Then 
the overtaxed frame gave way and she fainted in my 
arms. 

I made the y arrang ts for the fune- 
ral, feeling strangely ill at ease, and returned to the 
house. Mrs. Travancore was already up again— 
what an iron frame this fragile-looking woman seemed 
to have !—and received mein the drawing-room. A 
strange dizziness was in my head, and I liad dull 
pains th hout my frame, as I entered the house. 
AsI pire the threshold of the drawing-room the 
floor appeared to give beneath my feet, blind- 
ness Came over my pond», te a sense of falling, and 
all became a blank. I had taken the fever. 

My return to consciousness found mein bed, in a 
chamber strange to me, from what little I could see 
of it, for I was so weak I could not raise my head. 
My eyelids faintly struggled open and then closed 
again. I could hear the murmur of voices. One of 
these voices I distinguished as belonging to Mrs, 
Travancore, Had she nursed me through this dread- 
fal fever, and risked her life? I was confident 
of it. Her devetion in this instance had been crowned 
with suecess. She loved me, and she was free to 
wed. Was she my fate, and should I have to yield 
to her? Had heaven given her freedom, to make me 





her slave? I would rather have died than relin- 
quish Blanche. 
The voices approached the bed. 


“My darling! my precious.one! Youre left me 
still. Ihave not lost all, God has been merciful to 
me, although I did not deserve it. Oh, now I need 
n0 longer hide my love. He sleeps. He cannot 
hear me say, Ilove you! I love you!” 

“O mother!” with a suppressed shriek. 

“ Blanche!” 

Mrs. Travancore sprang te her feet. Blanche 
had stolen gently into the room, fearful of disturb- 
ing the invalid, and had surprised her mother in 
this passionate outburst 

‘ Yon love. him, mother?” asked Blanche mourn- 

y- 


“T love him,” answered Mrs. Travancore 
“ And will you—marry him—when your mourning 
has expired?” faltered Blanche. 
Mrs. Travancore laughed merrily. 
“O no, dear,” she answered; “I shall leave that 
for someone else to do. Blanche, do you think I 
could so soon forget your noble father? Ah! you 
should havea better opinion of me. The widow of 


Perry Travancore will never bear the name of wile 
again,” 


“ But yon said you loved him ?” persisted Blanche, 


from them. 


you and I will—because he is mine, Blanche, my boy 
—my son!” 

“Your son?” cried Blanche, in utter amazement. 
But her astonishment could not equal mine. This 
was a development I had never dreamed of. The 
proud and beautiful Mrs. Perry Travancore my mo- 
ther! Dolt that I was to have mistaken a mother’s 
affection for a guilty passion—and, oh, madness and 
despair! Blanche was my sister. The joy ~f life 
was quenched for ever. y senses reeled, and I 
relapsed again into insensibility. 


were fast 5 = my enfeebled frame. 
“Selwin,” said Mrs. 


then we will have the wedding.” 
“ How can that be possible?” I gasped. 
can I marry Blanche—my sister?” 


her stepmother.” 


“And soIdo. ShallI tell youwhy? Thereare 
secrets in all lives,!and mine has not been exempt 
I have a-secret, Blanche, which I have 
jealously guarded for more than twenty years. Do 
you know why I love this young man? I can trust 


The crisis had passed, and health and strength 


ravaucore, as she sat, next 
day, by my bedside, “is not Blanche a peerless girl? 
Among all the women I have met I do not know 
her equal. She is as good as she is beautiful. I 
have guarded her from every thought of evil— 
watched over her with more than a mother’s care. 
There, you must get wellas soon as you can, and 


“ How 


“ Blanche is not your sister; she is not my child, 
but Mr. Travancore’s, by his first wife—I am only 


I think these were the sweetest and most welcome 
words I ever heard in my life. 
One day when 1 was well enough to sit up, for I 
was now convalescing rapidly, she told meber story. 
In girlhood her home had been in a secluded vil- 
lage, « smal] place among the mountains, famous for 
its trout-streams. She had early lost her mother, 
and to this sad event she attributed the evil that oc- 
curredte her. Her father was a rigid sectarian, who 
looked upon the world as one great workshop, and 
thought it almost'acrime to smile. He reared her 
with an iron hand. He was for ever telling her that 
her face would prove her ruin. He made home 
irksome to her, checking every youthful aspiration 
to pleasure with u zeal. He prayed daily 
and nightly, in her presence, that heaven would 
keep her steps from the broad path that leadeth to 
destructi He d se confident that she would 
go astray, that the child grew up with the conviction 
that it was her destiny te be ruined. 
She met her fate when she was but fifteen. It 
Game in the person of Albert Selwin, a tourist, 
a reckless, unprincipled, though talented young 
man, who gained a good living, when he was not 
too indolent to work, painting landscapes and 
mountain scenes. 
It is needless to linger over what followed, They 
met every day and rambled among the rocks and 
glens. He was a villain and she trusted him. He 
went away at last, making all sorts of promises, none 
of which were ever kept, and she realised what 
she had done: 
Driven from her father’s roof, she had no other 
pe to pursue than to seek for Albert Selwin, and 
mplore hima to repair the wrong he had done her, by 
marriage. 
She was fortunate enongh to find him. He was 
very much surprised at the sight of her, and received 
her quite. coolly. His passage was already secured 
for abread, where he was about to spend the winter 
on business, and he said it was utterly impossible 
for him to take her with him, but that he would pro- 
cure good apartments, charge himself with her ex- 
penses while he was absent, aud marry her en his re- 
turn. 
When fairly domiciled in the Travancore mansion, 
she found her duties very light, and was treated 
with t kindness. The birth of Blanche made 
Mrs. Travancore more of an invalid than ever, and 
rendered my mother of great value to her; but the 
sight of the little girl made her yearn for her own 
child. 
She got permission te go to London. She went 
with the intention of getting her child, and placing 
it. near her, where she could visit it often. eturn- 
ing, chance led her to John Latham’s dwelling. She 
adopted every precaution to keep herself unknown. 
She paid liberally, as she had been in receipt of good 
wages aud had been prudent. She still had the 
idea that she must keep her secret, or lose her place. 
The death of Mrs. Travancore led to events she 
had never foreseen. She remained in the household 
to take care of Blanche. One strange piece of in- 
telligence reached her. Accidentally she learned 
that Albert Selwin had died of yellow fever abroad 
one month after his arrival. On the very day that 
she received this intelligence, Mr. Travancore asked 
her to become his wife. She aceepted his proposal, 
and, when they were married, she thought more than 





This was my mother’s story. Whether she was 
right or wrong in the course of deception she pur- 
sued, I have never attempted to judge. It was not 
in my heart to reproach ‘her for the errors of the 


past. I am Blanche’s husband now, and we guard 
the secret between us. It is the only sh» dow in our 
otherwise happy household. G. L.A 





SIR ALVICK. 
a 
OHAPTER XLVI. 


Tux sharp trials through which Hugh De Lisle had 
passed within the last few months, his great anxiety 
of mind, his grief over his ruined reputation, and 
especially the fearful nature of his position at the 
moment, made his face appear at least ten years 
older than he really was, as his eyes, stern and 
severe with reproach, met those of Lady Matilda. 
The same extraordinary resemblance he bore to 
the late Marquis of Galmount, to her unfortunate 
and murdered husband, which had alarmed Sir Al vick 
Ulster, now affrighted, or rather appalled Lady 
Matilda. 

The broad, high brow, white, polished and ex- 
pressive of a mind of no ordinary power ; the heavy, 
black and proudly arching eyebrows; the penetrat- 
ing, flashing, yet steady eyes, stern, reproachful, 
severe, commanding; the clear-cut nose, slightly 
aquiline; the broad, firm chin, and the heavy, droop- 
ing moustache; the poise of the exquisitely-shaped 
head ; the full, rounded, muscular neck and throut— 
all these were astonishingly like the features of Lord 
Hayward Fitz-Osborn, ashen of Galmount, as Lady 
Matilda remembered that ill-starred nobleman. 
With the same stern, haughty, reproachful gaze, 
and from eyes exactly the same in fire and depth, 
the marquis had regarded her, as he reclined upon 
a sofa.in Osborn Castle, twenty-three years before, 
on the very day on which he walked forth to stroll 
into the Tangle, from whence he was, two days after, 
borne, a murdered man, most unjustly branded as a 
suicide. 

Lady Matilda had never fergotten that last in- 
terview with her deceived, most foully betrayed 
husband. In her sleep, dreams which repeated that 
last meeting, that last parting with Lord Hayward, 
had haunted her for years; making her start from 
her slumbers, cold, gasping, trembling, and wishing 
that she had never met Sir Alvick Ulster. 

On that fatal 20th of June, 1687, the moody, melan- 
choly marquis was reclining upon a sofa in the 
library of Osborn Castle; she remembered it well. 
She had entered, not knowing he was there, with 
a light, gay song upon her lips, and started back as 
she saw his eyes fixed upon her. Not a word passed 
between them. They had not exchanged a word for 
days. The marquis was too proud to quarrel, too 
haughty to stoop to matrimonial bickering, too noble 
to expose his bitter agovy of soul in angry words. He 
felt, and suffered in silence. What he knew was 
deadly poison to, his soul, and he let the poison guaw 
and burn without a groan. 

But his eyes spoke volumes of reproach, and she 
turned and fled, unable tostand and meet that steady, 
penetrating gaze of the noble, confiding gentleman 
whom she had deceived. 

She never saw him again with the light of life in 
those dark and splendid eyes. When she saw him 
again those eyes were dull, dead, and staring. 

Yet in her heart, upon her brain, the remembrance 
of his last gaze had been engraved forever. It was 
not strange, therefore, that when she saw that terrible 
gaze suddenly yet perfectly repeated in the eyes of 
Hugh De Lisle, she should exclaim : 

“Great heaven!” and sink down, with a sharpery 
of fear, terror, and remorse. : 

Lord Peter gave his torch into thehands of one 
of the women, and bending over his guilty mother, 
said: 

“ Are sa ill, Lady Matilda? Why are you so 
agitated ?” 

“Tt is nothing! It was a sudden weakness. It 
has passed ?” she replied, as Lord Peter assisted her 
to her feet. 

Yet she cast another glance upon Hugh De Lisle, 
and could not but shudder. 

“It’s very cold,” she said, “and Iam wet. Give 
me my cloak again. Some of you must immediately 
secure Evaline. She must not remain here. Sie is 
mad, I tell you. Martha, Janet, Childers—take Ler ' 
I command you!” 

She was in a passion now. She stamped her fovt 
as she spoke, and the women at once advanced i- 
wards Evaline. 





Lord Peter, seeing that the women hesitated, 
called out: 
“She must be secured, even if I have to appear 


violent,” and he strode towardsthe persecuted niaiden 








who did not.avem to like the idea at all. 


ever that the secret must be preserved. 





as if about to grasp lier. 
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“No man shall place his hands upon her in my 
presence,” exclaimed Hugh De Lisle, bounding to 
his feet, and before the amazed Lord Peter was well 
aware that he was attacked, he found himself on his 
back, and the foot of Hugh De Lisle upon his breast. 

“Coward!” cried Hugh De Lisle. “Would you 
dare lay your hands on Evaline Ulster ?” 

He stooped as he spoke, and drew Lord Peter’s 
sword from its sheath. Then bounding to Evaline’s 
side, threw his left arm around her waist, and rushed 
with her towards the door, crying out: 

“ Make way! make way!” 

The affrighted women screamed, as women will 
upon such occasions, and ran into a corner, huddling 
together. But the orderly of Hark Varly, Perryman, 
was an old soldier, and had all the time been 
standing at the door, peering in, when he saw 
his prisoner leap up, he started forward, sword in 
hand, so that when Captain De Lisle rushed towards 
the door he was on his guard, a brave and resolute 
man, who had often smelt the smoke of battle. 

But Perryman was no match for Captain Hugh De 
Lisle, who slashed him twice across the face, and 
dealt him a stunning blow between his eyes with the 
hilt of his sword, before the orderly could cry: 
“Heaven bless me!” had cleared the doorway, 
and was gone, free, escaped an instant after, and 
Evaline Ulster with him. 

“ Oh, ah, really!” roared Lord Peter, scrambling to 
his feet, all too late to arrest the flight of his agile 
and formidable rival. “How came that fellow un- 
bound? I saw him well-secured myself.” 

“Here is a snarl,” growled Perryman, as he re- 
gained his feet, and felt his slashed cheeks. “The 
major'll want to have me shot for giving up the key. 
Oh, you needn't try to catch him, my lord,” he ad- 
ded, as Lord Peter moved towards the door. “ You've 
made a pretty mess of it. When I heard my lady 
say that the prisoner was Hugh De Lisle, I began to 
feel shaky about keeping him safe until daylight. 
Why, the French have had him a score of times, and 
ironed, too, and he has always managed to escape, 
and generally left a man or two past praying for. 
Catch Captain Hugh De Lisle, indeed! it as dark 
and stormy as the inside of——no matter where, re- 
membering your ladyship’s presence. I served un- 
der him a year or two, my lady, and know him well. 
I believe J'd be a dead man this instant if he hadu’t 
recognised me before he made that charge. Catch 
him, indeed!” he added, as he opened the door and 
looked out. “ Catch the lightning as soon!” 

“Oh, ah, but we must at once inform Sir Alvick 
Ulster,” remarked Lord Peter, much crestfallen. 

“It is my duty immediately to_report the facts to 
Major Hark Varly,” growled Perryman, “and if he 
does not at once put a ball into me, I will be ob- 
liged to anyone who will help me to a fow-bandages. 
I was no beauty before, they said, but what I shall 
look like ' 

“ Peace,” commanded Lady Matilda, sharply, 
greatly vexed at the result of her visit to the keep. 
“T will myself report this affair to Sir Alvick. I do 
not understand the other matter, either. I cannot 
account for the absence of Olin Cline, who was im- 
prisoned here.” 

“T heard Sir Alvick say that Olin Cline was 
here when Hugh De Lisle was brought in,” said 
Lord Peter. 

“Tt is a mystery beyond my solving,” replied 
Lady Matilda, moodily, for Sir Alvick, though he 
had intimated to her that he had set someone upon 
the track of Hark Varly, had not told her that he 
had liberated Olin Cline. 

The whole party then left the keep; Lady Ma- 
tilda very angry, much vexed and sick at lieart, and 
her women marvelling at all that had occurred. 

“Think you Miss Evaline is mad?” whispered 
Janet to Dame Martha, as the other woman fastened 
the cloaks and shawls about her mistress. 

“T cannot say,” replied the old woman. “I nursed 
Miss Evaline, and 1 have tended her this many a 
year, and never have I seen any signs of madness 
in my dear young lady. There isa love mystery in 
this affair, Janet.” 

“ Perhaps our young lady may be madly in love,” 
sagely remarked Janet. 

“No doubt—’tis a way with persons of her age. 
But, Janet, did you see the face of the gallant they 
call Hugh De Lisle ?” 

“T saw nothing but the sword which flashed around 
his head and well-nigh scared me to death.” 

“Tt is a pity you did not notice his face.” 

“Was it a comely face, Dame Martha?” 

“Comely! It was the exact image ‘of the face of 
Lady Matilda’s first husband, the late Marquis of 
Galmount.” 

“Oh, then that was the reason why my lady 
cried out, and sank down when she first turned her 
eyes upon it!” 

“Hush! Lady Matilda will hear you,” whispored 
Dame Martha. 
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“Come,” commanded Lady Matilda, “let us re- 
turn to the mansion.” 

Meanwhile, Sir Alvick and Hassan Wharle had 
proceeded to the apartment of Major Hark Varly and 
demanded admittance. 

The soldier had not retired as they expected. He 
was pacing his room to and fro, when the rapping at 
his door attracted his attention. 

He opened it, and did not seem surprised on per- 
ceiving his visitors. He greeted them with a haughty 
bow, and bade them enter. 

Sir Alvick was surprised when he saw that Major 
Varley was not alone. Seated near the table, which 
stood in the centre of the room, was a man ciad in 
the semi-military garb worn by many of the dis- 
banded soldiers of the day, and as there were a score 
or more of them staying about the Manor, Sir Alvick 
supposed this man to be one of them, attending upon 
the major in the place of Perryman, who had been 
stationed to guard Hugh De Lisle. 

The man was very powerful, though below the 
medium height, about forty-six or eight years of age, 
with closely-cut grizzly hair and beard, a bold and 
well-moulded set of features, with eyes deep-set and 
intensely brilliant, restless and piercing. 

There was an air of lawless independence in the 
manner of this man, which Sir Alvick’s second 
glance readily noted, and which he did not at all 
like. 

Mr. Wharle no sooner saw this man than, with a 
great affectation of welcome, he glided towards him, 
saying: 

“My dear Chaffton! When did you arrive? Very 
recently, eh, as I see you are dripping wet?” 

In fact the stranger’s garments were saturated, 
and the little pools of water around his heels and 
under the elbow resting upon the table, proved that 
he must have just escaped from the storm. 

“ Chaffton !” exclaimed the surprised baronet. “Is 
this Ross Chaffton ?” 

“ At your service, Sir Alvick,” replied the famous 
highwayman, not noticing the salutation of Mr. 
Wharle, nor even rising to salute the baronet. So, 
far, indeed, from appearing to desire to show Sir 
Alvick any respect, Koss Chaffton picked up his hat, 
till then lying upon the table, and placed it upon his 
head, saying: 

“I but this moment entered the Manor, and asked 
to be shown up to Major Varly’s room, who is an 
vid acquaintance of mine.” 

“No doubt,” replied Sir Alvick, in a sneering 
tone. 

“Come,” said Chaffton, in his deep, bass voice, 
“you need use no sneers to me, Sir Alvick, for, of 
course, Hassan Wharle has told you what kind of 
ground you stand on—very slippery and unsafe for 

you.” 

“Why are you here, sir ?” 

“That is my affair, Sir Alvick. I may tell you, 
however, that I feared you and Mr. Wharle and old 
Jarles might forget to see justice done to my young 
friend, the major, in the matter of the inheritance 


“What! Suspect us!” cried Mr. Wharle. 

“Why not, Wharle? If it had not been for me, 
the major would be lying dead at this moment, not 
two miles away.” 

“ Eh!” exclaimed Mr. Wharle, in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

“Perhaps I do you and old Jarles wrong,” con- 
tinued Chaffion, fixing his penetrating eyes upon the 
baronet, “It may be that Sir Alvick had no accom- 
plice in the matter except Olin Cline.” 

“Olin Cline ! What of him?” demanded the ba- 
ronet, somewhat startled at hearing the name. 
“ Why, Olin Cline is at this moment in Ulster Keep.” 

“Hardly,” sneered Chaffton. “I met Olin Cline 
some two hours or more ago, face to face, I was coming 
from Ulsterborough and he running at full speed 
thitherward. We met in the dark, and he cried out, 
‘There is no moon,’ andI replied, ‘ Nor any stars’ 
—so though we could not see each other’s faces, we 
knew we were friends.” 

“By your exchange of passwords, I suppose, re- 
marked the baronet. 

“Very true. Then he gave his name; I gave 
mine. He at once asked me to aid him in settling 
an account of his with one who would ride by pre- 
sently. He told me who it was, fer Olin Cline did 
not suspect that Major Hark Varly was my friend. 
He meant nothing short of murder, for he holds a 
bitter grudge against the major = 

“You need not mention that,” interrupted Hark 
Varly, with haughty fierceness. 

“T fear when the major gets to be a marquis,” said 
Ross Chaffton, sarcastically, he will forget those 
who helped him to it.” 

“TI did not ask your aid in the matter, Ross 





Chaffton,” replied Hark Varly. “ You and Jarles, and 
that fellow, Wharle, have mado me believe that I am 
| justly——” 


“Oh, we will speak of that presently,” interrupted 
Chaffion, who seemed to wield great influence oye; 
the proud young man. “I see that Sir Alvick is op 
thorns to hear how you escaped the vengeauce of 
lia Cline.” 

“I care nothing about the affair,” said Sir Alvic, 
carelessly. “Iam sorry that circumstanzes force m, 
to be in the company of either of you, and as for (\iy 
Cline.——” 

“ Of course you know nothing about him ! ” laughed 
Chaffton, very mockingly, however. “Come, §j; 
Alvick, I know all about it, and was telling th. 
major when you rapped at the door. You liberated 
Olin Cline, that he might kill Hark Varly.” 

“Tt is false!” cried the baronet. 

“It would appear incredible to all who do not 
know that Sir Alvick has played the same game, ani 
more successfully, before,” remarked the highway- 
man “But we know more than the world in general, 
Sir Alvick. Olin Cline told me of his interview witi 
you in Ulster Keep.” 

“ He lied.” 

“No matter. He told me, and I deceived him. | 
feigned to be his ally in the matter, and bade hii 
hurry on and station himself in the gorge near tlic 
bridge, so that he might readily hear a horseman 
crossing and strike him down suddenly, while I would 
ride on and meet the. major and his orderly, and 
manage it that I and the orderly should first cross 
the narrow bridge, when he could ride upon Major 
rast furiously, beat him from his horse and finish 


im. 

“Olin Cline did not suspect my friendship, for he 
has done me a good turn or two in his time. I was 
sorry to deceive him, too, but the major is to 
dear a friend of mine. So, I rode on, met Major 
Varly, warned him to return to the Manor, which he 
did. I rode back, and finding Olin Cline, told him 
that the major and his orderly had become alarmed 
by the violence of the storm, and turned back. Olin 
Cline cursed me bitterly, and rode away, saying thai 
he believed I was a friend to Major Varly, but that ho 
would be even with all of us soon. My horse was 
lame, and so I was slow in arriving at Ulster Manor. 
But here I am, at your service, Sir Alvick.” 

“ At my service! I desire none of your service,” 
exclaimed the baronet, angrily. 

“Perhaps you may, Sir Alvick. Indeed, I know 
you will,” replied the highwayman. “I am as well- 
informed as Jarles or Wharle. Do not attempt to 
brave it out with me, Pray, Mr. Wharle, wha: 
agreement have you and Jarles made with ‘bir Al- 
vick ?” 

“We have agreed that itis very silly in Major 
Hark Varly to give Captain Hugh De Lisle a chance 
to be pardoned.” 

“ Hugh De Lisle! He is dead,” interrupted Chaff- 
ton, in surprise. 

“Then he has died within less than an hour. | 
see you have not been told by the major.” 

“He has told me nothing. I have but just come 
in, and although I have saved his life this night, 
he seems anything but delighted to have my cum- 


ny. 

Hark Varly could not account to himself for the 
mysterious influence Koss Chaffton had ever exercised 
over him. For him there was a e but powerful 
fascination about the man, which he never been 
able to resist. There was, or rather, until very 
lately, there had been a secret fear near his heart 
that Ross Chaffton was his father. He had tried to 
trample upon this fear, and in vain, until he was 
lately told that he was the son of the late Marquis of 
Galmount. ; 

There was another reason, just then, for him to 
fear this man, which will presently appear, however. 

“Hugh De Lisle is alive and well,” said Hassan 
Wharle, and at this moment in Ulster Keep.” 

Mr. Wharle then related, briefly, the facts and con- 
cluded by saying: 

“Sir Alvick and I are in accord. We are here to 
persuade Major Varly not to interfere in this matter 
of Hugh De Lisle’s arrest, and the immediate carry- 
ing out of the sentence. I say immediate.” 

“By immediate you do not mean until morning?” 
asked Major Varly. . 

“T mean now!” cried Mr. Wharle. 

‘ae ha shall not be with my consent,” replied Hark 
arly. 

“Hark Varly,” said Ross Chaffton, severely, “1 
know very well why Hassan Wharle desires the 
death of Captain Hugh De Lisle. It is because Has- 
san Wharle has formed a suspicion that Hugh De 
Lisle is the son of Aspa Jarles and Sir Alvick, and 
therefore the legitimate heir of Ulster. Let me tell 
you that there is more reason to believe that Hugh 
De Lisle is the heir of Galmount. I may as well be 
7. Sir Alvick cannot use what I say t us. 

e dares not. Hugh De Lisle is Lord Edward Charles 
Fitz-Osborn, Marquis of Galmount.” 

“Thon whoam I? Not the son of Alvick Ulster ?” 
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“Oh, no, Mr. Wharle is the son of Sir Alvick,” 
laughed the highwayman, for the face of Mr. Wharle 
expressed muc consternation and surprise. “That 
is, we make him so. The son of Aspa Jarles and Sir 
Alvick is dead. I know very well that Mr. Wharle 
does not think so. I know another thing very well, 
Hark Varly, and that is—were you to stand be- 
tween Hugh De Lisle and the sentence of death 
passed upon him, you would spoil all our plans, for 
he is, as I aay, and as I fear others mayr y prove, 
Edward Charles, Marquis of Galmount.” 

“ And who am I?” demanded Major Varly. 

“] would not tell you, my dear major, did I not 
see that you are about to kick over my kettle of fish 
ina very awkward manner. Youare simply my son.” 

“Your son! The son of a highwayman!” ex- 
claimed the proud young man, turning very pale. 
“ And who was my mother ?” 

‘: Your mother is Aspa Jarles, orrather, Lady Aspa 
Jister.” 

“ So, I have been made a mere tool of by you and 
your accomplices!” said Major Varly, in a tone of 
bitter rage. 

“ At least,” muttered Sir Alvick, “it is some conso- 
lation to see the proud fellow so suddenly humbled. 
He scorned to be my son. Ah, he has a very noble 
father in Ross Chaffton, the highwayman.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THERE was very little that was really noble in the 
character of Major Hark Varly beyond his personal 
conrage, and that is too common a trait of the Anglo- 
Saxon character to be considered a virtue. 

From his earliest recollections he was proud and 
vain; and as it was by no means rare in those days, 
nor uncommon that persons of noble birth were 
reared under assumed names, from political or family 
causes, Hark Varly, at a very early age, had imbibed 
the idea that he was theson of some great personage. 
His naturally haughty mind was pleased with the 
thought, and as he increased in years he had really 
believed that he was of almost royal extraction. 

His mother, the unfortunate Aspa Jarles, as has 
been related, left him at the house of Ross Chaffton’s 
mother. Old Madam Chaffton, having no desire to 
be burdened with an infant, very unceremoniously 
left the child upon the door-steps of her son’s house, 
who put it out to nurse. . 

The child, by chance, attracted the notice of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, at that time—1688 
—only Countess of Marlborough; and she, being 
informed that the infant was an orphan, and being 
actuated by a whim, persuaded one of her kins- 
women, Abigail Hill, to take the charge of it, giving 
it the name of Hark Varly. 

Abigail Hill, by no means pleased with the com- 
mission, sent the child to Wales—hoping that her 
imperious relative would soon forget all about the 
affair, as indeed she did for several years. 

But, as Fate would have it, when Hark Varly had 
grown to be a lad of ten or twelve years, the 
duchess again saw him, was pleased with his hand- 
some face'and sprightly air; and, on learning that 
he was the same child she had noticed several years 
before, made him her parlour-page. 

Under her powerful patronage, Hark Varly re- 
ceived an excellent education, and the advantages of 
being playfellow and schoolmate of Prince Eus- 
tace, Queen Anne’s only son. After the death of 
the young prince, Duke of Gloucester, the queen 
became interested in the youth whom she had often 
seen in his company, and thus Hark Varly rapidly 
advanced in position, until he became major in the 
queen’s honsehold troops, greatly to the envy and 
disgust of many gray-bearded veterans, who bit their 
lips with rage when forced to obey the haughty 
command of a mere stripling. 

The court was full of gossip as regarded the origin 
of Major Hark Varly, and it was hinted that he was 
the son of some great man or some great lady. 

These rumours inflated the native haughtiness of 
the ambitious youth, until his protectors were com- 
pelled to tell him the truth, that they really bnew 
nothing of his origin. But, in the meantime, Ross 
Chaffton had gained a wonderful ascendancy over 
the mind of Hark Varly, and bade him disbelieve 
the words of his patrons, forthe time would certainly 
come when he would be recognised as a titled gentle- 
man of great name and wealth. 

In order to support his extravagant tastes, Hark 
Varly became an expert gambler, under the able 
tuition of Ross Chaffton. 

Ross Chaffton himself was an extraordinary men, 
for although he was known to be a highwayman and 
was often arrested, he always contrived to evade 
conviction, aided by his noble friends at court, with 
many of whose dangerous political secrets he was 
well acquainted. 

Plots, schemes, and conspiracies for the restoration 
of the’Stuarts to the throne of England were nume- 


rous and incessant, so that a bold, shrewd, and in- 
telligent man like Ross Chaffton found no lack of 
employment as spy or emissary; nor did he fail 
secretly to make friends with both parties. 

An unscrupulous violator of the laws of the realm, 
he was too useful both to the House of Hanover and 
the House of Stuart to be given up to the hangman 
for mere highway robbery. If, in perpetrating his 
robberies, he had ever committed murder, his cunning 
had hidden the fact. 

Hark Varly, however, knew well the character of 
this man, but was far too unscrupulous himself 
to refuse to recognise him as a valuable ally in the 
gambling saloons of London. He had often wondered 
why the bold arene was so strongly attached 
to him, but attributed the fact to any cause but that 
of near relationship, so that when Ross Chaffton 
declared he was his son, he was for a moment over- 
whelmed by a variety of emotions. 

“ Your son!” he exclaimed, staring at the high- 
wayman. 

“ My son.” 

“And Aspa Jarles is my mother ?” 

“No; Lady Aspa.” 

“Then there is no truth in the story you have 
made me believe? ‘So far from being the legitimate 
son of Lord Hayward, Marquis of Galmount, I am 
the illegitimate son of Aspa Ulster and Ross Chaff- 
ton,” continued Hark Varly, with fiery bitterness. 

“ All very true, my lad, and you must make the 
best of it,” replied the highwayman, coolly. 

Hark Varly paced the room moodily several times, 
and then pausing abruptly before Sir Alvick, said, 
with a bitter laugh : 

“To you, at least, this revelation must be very 
pleasant.” 

“Why pleasant to me, sir?” 

“ Because if these mem so lied to me as regards 
myself, they must have lied as blackly as regards 


“That does not follow, by any mean2,” replied the 
highwayman. “ All is true as regards the baronet. 
But because you are not the son of the Marquis of 
Galmount does not prevent your becoming Marquis of 
Galmount—Hnugh De Lisle being dead.” 

“T understand what you mean,” said Hark Varly. 
“T am now one of a family of cut-throats—being 
your son. I suppose I must act with you.” 

“Yon must,” urged Ross Chaffton. “It will not 
sound well at court to haveit told that the very 
haughty Hark Varly, favourite of many noble ladies, 
"is the son of Ross Chaffton. Her Majesty is a prudish 
and punctilious dame, and would, at once, dismiss 
you from her favour. You have many bitter and en- 
vious enemios, who will triumph in your fall. Not 
one of all your titled and fashionable friends will as- 
sociate with you—you will, at once, become a black 
sheep, my lad.” 

“Why did you ‘not tell me all this before now? 
Why did you not, in the very beginning, say that 
I was your son? Why tell me now?” 

“We saw you would shrink from the enterprise, 
unless fairly committed to its success,” replied Ross 
Chaffton. “Had we not deceived you, would you 
have joined us?” 

“No, I would not.” 

“ Being a very pious and virtuous young man,” 
sneered Mr. Wharle, “he would have been shocked 
at the very idea of being made a marquis.” 

“Silence, hound,” said Hark Varly. “Some day 
you and I may have something to say to each other, 
but not now. Ross Chaffton, [admit the wisdom of 
your course in not making me an informed accom- 
plice in thig double plot, but why did you see fit to 
open my eyes before you succeeded ?” 

“ Because your military ideas were about to allow 
the true heir of Galmount to live.” 

“ Hugh De Lisle had my life at his sword’s point 
yonder in Ireland.” 

“Very true;ina duel. It would have been’ base 
in him not to spare your life. But do you think he 
will hesitate to claim his rights, if he once becomes 
informed of his origin ?” 

“Is there any danger that he will! be informed of 
it 2?” 

“If the proceedings of the court-martial by which 
he was sentenced are narrowly examined, couspiracy 
against his life, by Sir Alvick Ulster, will be certainly 
discovered. Inquiry will be made why a powerful 
man like Sir Alvick should have sought the destruc- 
tion of Hugh De Lisle. It will be revealed that 
Hugh De Lisle so resembled the late Marquis of 
Galmount that Sir Alvick feared he might be the son 
and heir of the marquis. There would be a great 
stir made, and it might be reported that Hugh De 
Lisle is Edward Charles, as he undoubtedly is, in 
my opinion. There is but one way in which this im- 
pending investigation can be crushed forever. Hugh 
De Lisle must die before the Queen pardons him, and 
pardon him she will. She is in feeble health and be- 
lieves she is not far from her grave.” 











“So she is inclined to be very merciful,” 

Mr. Wharle. J ~ 

“T refuse to have Hugh De Lisle executed imme- 
diately,” said Hark Varly. “You have been using 
me as your dupe, by your own confession. You are - 
seman still endeavouring to make me your blind 

nstrument. I defy you. I bid you begone.” 

“Very well, young man,” said Ross Chaffton, ris- 
ing, and very black in the face, “I will go, but I go 
to the enemies of Major Herk Varly, and will inform 
them of something they have not heard, of some- 
thing they have not suspected, of something they 
will be very glad to hear, of something Hark Varly 
has forgotten. I will prove to them that Major Hark 
Varly is in secret correspondence with the King of 
France, for the violent restoration of the Stuarts to 
the throne.” 

Major Hark Varly saw that his life was in the 
power of the highwayman who claimed to be his 
father. He knew the vindictive and remorseless 
nae of the man. He turned very pale and trem- 

ed. 

It was not because his life was menaced by one 
who had it in his power to take it, that Hark Varly 
turned pale and trembling. It was because he knew 
the sentence of death which could be passed upon 
him would be terrible. The punishment of his trea- 
son would be that he should be hanged, drawn and 
quartered, and infamy attached to his name for ever. 

There was a fair and noble lady among the beau- 
ties of the court of the queen whom he devotedly 
loved, and who regarded Hark Varly with great fa- 
vour in return. He aspired to her hand. She was 
as virtuous as she was noble, and thongh the heart 
of Hark Varly was base and dark, he would have 
died a thousand times rather than fall in her esteem. 

He paced the room in great agitation ; Ross Chaff- 
ton regarding him with keen and expectant eyes, Sir 
Alvick scowling with impotent rage, and Mr. Wharle 
coiling himself upon his favourite seat, the table, 
while whistling a merry tune. 

Yet Mr. Wharle was very uneasy in mind. If the 
emphatic assertions of Ross Chaffton were true, and 
Mr. Wharle was inclined to believe the highwayman 
had secretly become possessed of very important 
proofs of what he had said, Hugh De Lisle was the 
true heir of Galmount. If Hugh De Lisle was the 
true son of Lord Hayward, perhaps the true heir of 
Ulster still lived. If that heir, the son of Aspa 
Jarles and Sir Alvick, were alive, perhaps he might, 
to use Mr. Wharle’s expression, “turn up inconve- 
niently soon or inconveniently late.” 


(To be continued.) 


HIDDEN AT NIGHT. 


CHAPTER V. 


“My dear Arana,” he said, coughing huskily, as 
if something stuck in his throat, and impeded his 
speech, “ for ten years I have looked forward to this 
day with feelings of dread. I have a disclosure to 
make to you which fills my mind with the deepest 
anguish.” 

e paused and took out his handkerchief. 
gazed at him in undisguised astonishment. 

“A disclosure!” she exclaimed; “ what do you 
mean ?” 

He put the handkerchief to his face; perhaps it 
was as much to hide his features as to wipe away his 
tears. 

“A disclosure,” he continued, plaintively, “ which 
can be no longer averted ; and painful as the subject 
will be to both of us, we must discussit. You have 
long looked upon yourself as the daughter of my 
brother, Nathan Larchmont.” 

“Certainly,” answered Arana, in bewilderment; 
“am I not so?” 

“Oh, assuredly ; there can be no doubt of that.” 

He paused, and took a long breath, as if fortifying 
himse!f for the next sentence. 

“As the daughter of Nathan Larchmont, my elder 
brother, you naturally look upon yourself as heiress 
to the wealth of which he died possessed ?” 

“Certainly,” said Arana, as he paused again, stil! 
in wonder as to what this was leading to. 

“ Unfortunately, my dear child, though, as I have 
said, indisputably the child of Nathan Larchmont, 
you are not his heiress, nor can you inherit ons 
penny of his wealth.” 

“Why not?” demanded Arana, in great surprise. 

i Larchmont seemed strangely reluctant to 
tell. 

‘ Because—because, my dear child”—he hesitated. 
“ Really, you can form no conception of the pain this 
disclosure gives me; but I do not see how it can be 
avoided. In short, then, my dear Arana, you cannot 
inherit your father’s wealth, because—because you 
are illegitimate—your father was never married to 
your mother—at least, no proofs of the marriage 
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exist, which gmounts ,to the same thing in the eye 


of the law.” 

A ghastly pallor overspread Arana’s face at this 
dreadful intelligence. 

“How long have you known tlris,?” she faltered. 

“For the last ten years positively—suepected it 
from the first.” 

“Why have you kept it from me so long?” she 
demanded, mournfully. 

“My dear child, how could I cloud your young 
life with such a secret? It is only absolute ne- 
cessity which makes me reveal it- to you now— 
forced upon me by the settlement of your father's 
estate.” : 

“But everybody believes me to be the lawful 
daughter of Nathan Larchmont,” urged Arana. 

“T know it, my child,” he answered, with gentle 
commiseration ; “but everybody ‘is not so well ac- 
quainted with the facts of the caseas lam. Your father 
in early life, speculated in lamds, then in grain, 
and made afortune. He returned, after five years’ 
absence, to establish ahome and settle down quietly 
upon the money he had made. He brought you 
with him, a child two years of age, and said his 
wife had died the second year of their marriage. Of 
course, no one then thonght of disputing his asser- 
tion. He died suddenly of cholera, Upon examining 
his papers, I could find no proof ef his marriege, 
or that you were hischild—thongh your resemblance 
tomy late, lamented brother—wag, proof enough to my 
mind.” 

“Who, then, does inherit his wealth?” asked 
Arana, stunned and bewildered by this unexpected 
disclosure, conscious that aome great evil had over- 
taken her, but not exactly comprehending its extent. 

Joshua Larchmont flushed hotly on his smooth 
white forehead at this qnestion, but it had to be met. 

“Why, I do, of course, my dear,” he answered, 
and his husky cough grew troublesome again; 
“which saves any unpleasantness to you.” He went 
on more glibly now. “No danger of your being 
turned out of house and home, my suet g I have 
ever regarded you as my daughter, have never 
married, never shall,aud you willbe my heiress. My 
will is made already to that effect. The secratnever 
need go beyond us tivo. I will place an ample in- 
come at your disposal, and the world never need 
know bnt what you bave came into yenur pro- 
perty. Besides, there is s rich marriage awaiting 

ou. Jasper Sabin is ready when you say the word. 

is father is very rich. I would advise you to accept 
Jasper, and name the day this very evening.” 

Arana understeod that the interview was over. 
She arose and turned towards the door. Then 
wheeled around, sprang towards Mr. Larchmont, 
grasped his hand, and pressed her lips upon it. 

“Oh, how good you are to me!” she murmured. 

He drew his hand quickly away, very much em- 
barrassed. 

“ There—there—go !” he answered ; ‘I have done 
my duty, nothing more.” And when she had left 
him, he added, with great satisfaction“ She be- 
lieves it—I am well out of that.” 

But he was not out of it yet. 

Arana was an honourable and pure-minded girl. 
She had no great love for Jasper Sabin; he had 
been presented to her as « prospective husband, and, 
as he was on his good behaviour always in her pro- 
sence, she found him agreeable, and made no objec- 
tion. Hngh Truhart had opened her eyes to the 
true state of her feelings, and she knew what her 
heart needed. 

She considered herself bound to become Jasper’s 
wife, and resolutely resotved to trample out this new 
affection at the altar of honour and integrity; but 
she was not one to steal into a family with this 
blight upon her name. Jasper must kpow all before 
she became his wife. 

She put on her hat and mantle, and asked him to 
accompany her to the village, where she feigned an 
errand. On the beach, which they should have to 
cross on their way, she could tell him, 

Jasper looked a little annoyed, and wanted to know 
if Hugh would not do as well, Arama smiled; 
she had a premonition that the time would come 
when Hugh would do a great deal better, and the 
thought pleased her; but she insisted upon Jasper 
being her escort, 

“We have an honr hefore tea-time,” she said ; 
“and we shall not be gone so long as thet.” 

Hugh watched them wind down the path towards 
the beach with a strange yearning to follow; but 
he restrained it, and went into the parlour to 
amuse himself with the books upon the table until 
their return. 

They were back in half-an-hour, Arana looking 
tranquil and happy, Jasper pale and agitated. Arana 
went to her room, and Jasper asked Hugh to “come 
out and enjoy the sea-breeze on the cliff.” They 
walked out and sat. down onthe huge boulder that 
formed the crest of the cliff. 


“Give me acigar,” said Jasper. “ I want some- 
thing to compose my nerves.” 

“ What has happened ?” asked Hugh, in surprise, 
} as he complied. 

Jasper lit his cigar, and took a few whiffs before 
he answered. 

He said, at length : 

. = marriage with Arana is broken off, for good 
and all.” 

Hugh’s heart gave a sudden and violent bound. 

“You astonish me!” he returned. “This is a 
very sudden breaking off of the engagement. Might 
1 ask the cause?” 

“T cannot explain the matter in fall, even to you, 
my boy,” answered Jasper, in a confused kind of 
way. “The amount of the business is, that Arana 
is not an heiress after all—there is a hitch in the 
matter—but that is the lady's secret—eld Joshua, it 
seems, has all the property. He has promised to 
her his heiress, but we all know what promises 
amount to. If he should happen to take a young 
wife, and old men are fond of taking young wives, 
where would her expectations be then ?” 

“Tt isa most singular affair,” observed Hugh, re- 
flectively. 

“It’s aswindle on the part of Joshua Larchmont,” 
cried Jasper, peevishly. “I was getting quite fond 
of the girl, and, but for her romantic honesty, 
should have been canght. I am going ou board the 
yacht right away. After what has happened, I feel 
a little delicate about returning to the house. You 
can make my excuses—anything like—and bring 
our traps on board to-morrow. Will you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Say I’m ifl—and I am, certainly. I'll go down 
to the beach, and get one of the fishermen to row 
me on board.” 

They separated, and Hugh returned to the cottage. 
Mr. Larchmont looked troubled when he informed 
them that his friend Jasper had been suddenly called 
on board the yacht, but Arana only smiled disdain- 
fully. 

That evening, as they sat upon the veranda, watch- 
ing the moonbeams rippling on the waves, Hugh 
said suddenly to Arana; 

“You are free ?” 

She turned her eyes, inquiringly, full upon his face. 

“ He has told you so? But how much has he told 
you?” 

“ That you are no longer an heiress. So much the 
better—it places us on an equality. My love is un- 
selfish. Am I free to speak ?”” 

“One moment; there is something else. He has 
not told youall. The man who truly loves me must 
take me for what I am, for I am above deceit of any 
kiud. Hear me, and then, if you will, speak.” 

She brieffy recounted the story that Joshua Larch- 
mont had told her that afternoon. Her lips trembled, 
and her heart beat wildly, as she added: 

“ And now, Hngh Truhart, what have youto say?” 

“That you are not accountable for the sin of others,” 
was his prompt reply. “The very blight that this 
unfeeling relative has cast upon you only renders 
you doubly dear tome. Arana, will yeu become my 
wife?” 

A heavenly smile smoothed her troubled features. 

“Whenever you like,” she anewered gently, as 
she placed her hand in his. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE yacht Alert hove anchor and sailed away the 
next day at noon; but Hugh Trebart did not go in 
her, as he had promised to see Nep on that day. 

That was his excuse to Jasper, but perhaps he had 
another motive for wishing to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood ; so he took up his quarters at the little 
hotel in the village, though there were more preten- 
tious places farther along the coast. 

It was evident he wished to be near Larchmont 
Cottage. 

He found Nep at the “yellow” house, who econ- 
ducted him with great secrecy to a kind of cock-loft, 
in which he seemed to have undisputed sway, judg- 
ing by the fishing-tackle, and odds and ends with 
which it was lumbered. 

“What can I do for you, my man?” he asked, 
as he seated himself upon a huge sea-chest. 

“Can you read?” asked Nep, mysteriously, 

“Why? Certainly.” 

“ It’s a great thing to do,” cried Nep, with admira- 
tion. “I wish I could; but can you read writin’ ¢” 

“ Of course.” 

“Could you teach me to read?” said Nep, grow- 
ing confidential. 

“Oh, yes; in time, if I had it to spare; but I can 
do better than that. I will get the village school- 
master to teach you, and pay him liberally for his 


trouble.” 





“How long would it take to learn?” asked Nep, 


| dubiously. 


make | and there's the papers 


“Two or three months, in your case, I shoulq 
say. 

Nep looked very much disappointed. 

“Why are you. so, anxions to learn, just at 
present ?” inquired Hugh, curiously. 

f “I want to find out: something,” answered Nep, 
in perplexity: “Suppose you reed| them for me?” 
he cried, i by a.sudden idea. “ But mind, np 
tellin’—I think they concern Miss Raney, and that's 
why I took 'om up, after-the old man hid ‘em so 
ce or ——e os watchin’ him. But Jin 
on the cliff always in ht-time, watchin’ th 
Hight int Miss Hlengpietegen? z 
Hugh pone fg edb of this bh, Nep 
r ajapann n. from & beam i 
the corner, and gave it to Hugh. . 

“Phat'sit,” he said. | “'Phere's a. pictare, but it 
ain’t Miss Raney, though: it looks. @ little like her ; 
I want you to read.” 

He placed them in Hugh’s hands. The yonng 
man examined them critically, scarcely crediting 
the evidence of his own senses. Nep saw at once 
that some strange discovery had been made; but 
though a littleapprehensi ve of the censequences, when 
questioned, he revealed the manner in which he had 
gained possession of the’ box, 

“Come with meat once to Larchmont Cottage,” 
cried Hugh, excitedly. 

“ They won't do nothin’ to a fellow for taking it, 
will they ?” he asked, in some alarm. 

“Never fear, Nep,” answered Hugh, assuringly ; 
“youmade your fortune when you took that box— 
and, for thet matier,mine toe.” 

They progeeded at once to the cottage, meeting 
Arana in the garden. She was rather surprised at 
Hugh’s excited manner. 

“ What has happened?” she asked. 

_ “Something that has made me nearly wild with 
joy, darling,” he snawered. “Nep, you wait in the 
hall; if L want youl will summon you. Arana, | 
must see your uncle at-once.” 

“He isin his.atudy.” 

“Come, then; I wish you to be prosent at the 
interview.” 

They found Mr. Joshua Larchmont seated ata 
table, strewn with papers. He was taking a schedule 
of the present value.of the estate left by his brother, 
Nathan Larchmont. He seemed rather annoyed a 
the intrusion. 

“Pardon me if I disturb you;” an Hugh, po- 
litely, with the tin box under Pongal yl 
Joshua had carried it om thet night; “but as your 
niece and myself contemplate marriage, though she 
is now of age, we deemed it no more than courtesy 
to sequaint you, and soligit your sanction to our 
union. 

Mr. Larchment leoked very much surprised. He 
was not altogether pleased with the earnest eyes aud 
resolute bearing this young man; he had move 
brains than Jasper Sabin. He. coughed gently—s 
way he had when perplexed. 

“Really,” be hesitated, “this is go sudden—so 
soon a up With the new leve before you are of 
with the old, as theseng says, Of course you axe 
= — Miss a er expectations are?” 

“ Precisely,” sa: “I now place. her for- 
tune in her hands.” ie 

_ He produced the tin box. Joshus Larchmont grew 
livid as he gazed upon it. He could not speak, but 
sat like one frozen to his-chair. 

“ Arana,” continued Hugh, “ you have promised 
te become my wife, but if, after what you hear, your 
mind should change, I relinquish al. claims upon 
you. This box contains your mother’s picture, the 
certificate of her marniage with your > the ad- 
vertisement cut from the newspaper, end a page, torn 
from your father's diary, on whieh the hour of yow 
birth is registered in his own handwriting. In » 
word, here are the proofs of your legitimacy—the 
title-deeds to your father’s wealth.” 

“ And. you, who have restored it. to me, must 
share it with me,” cried Amana. “ Ab! you knew | 
would not renounce yeu,” 

“-Phis lady gives me the right to conduot this 
affair to a termination,” said Hugh, as he turned 
again to Joshua Larchmont. * Fortunately your 
scheme has been nipped ia the bud. The reproach 
you would have cast upon her has not gone far. 
What could have urged you to this nefarious plot 
against an unprotected ?” 

“ Gambling,” answered Joshua, very humbly. He 
was much shaken, and trembled like one in a palsy. 
“T have lost my own fortune and part of hers ; but 
all that I can restore I will.” 

They left him to his own reflections, for they had 
much tosay. Hugh did not return to the village 
until late at night, and them he took the tin box with 
him, escorted by the wondering Nep. 

The next morning the waves washed Joshua Larch- 
mont’s body up upon the beach. It was surmised 
| that he had fallen from the clidf im the. night-time ; 
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but Hugh and Arana knew the act was one of self- 
destruction. , 

Six months.after,a happy wedding was.celebrated 
at Larchmont Oottage, and. Hugh and Avana were 
joined for evermore. 


The handsomest fishing-boat that sails out of’ 


§—— iscalled the “ Arana,” and she is commanded 
andowned by Captain Neptune Brace. It was named 
after the giver. ‘The only reward.that honest Nep 
could be induced to accept. G. L. A. 


FACETLZ, 








Re-PUBLICANISM.—The reform of the licensing 
system.— Tomahawk. 

Wat (W)RITUALION GENPRALLY LEADS TO— 
Bxecution.— Tomahawk. 

A Fras Grant.—The President (elect) of the 
United States.— Tomahawk. : 

LEMONADE (NOT SPARKLING).—Mr. Mark Lemon's 
a at St. George's Hall —Zoma- 


‘LATED ! 

That Brute Burley: “What, Popling! yon in the 
London Seottish ? I thought some connection with 
Scotland was necessary ?” 

Popling : “ Well, I've Scotch property?” 

etre mhiatey 

Popling: “ Yes, Lhave! Threepenn'ortho’ 
at home, in a bottle!” —Fun. 

“*Ayz’ SAID THE SPaRRow.”-—A Mr. Rhodes, of' 
Quebec, has purdhased fifty London sparrows, and 
turned them loose in the governor’s garden. We do 
not know what he paid for the importation, but, no 
doubt, he will not they’re dear when he hears 
their “cheep! cheep!”—Fun. 

DEAD-ALIVE. 

On reading the following advertisement, we were 
tempted to exclaim : 

“This is the very (and)-whiching hour of t, 

When churchyards yawn, and graves Sones dead.” 
The announcement, at a first glance, is startling : 
Housekeeper.—A highly respectable middle-aged 

person, who has been filling the above situation with 

« gentleman for upwards of eleven years,and who is 

now deceased, is anxieus to meet with a similar one. 

Can be well recommended for kind disposition, eco- 

nomical habits, and household experience. Address, 

EB 


When a respectable person, who has been eleven 
years housekeeper, “and who is now deceased,” ap- 
plies for an engagement, she may fairly plead ‘| eco-. 
nomical habita”’—her “living ” would cost nothing, 
of course. But we fear that a defunct housekeeper 
advertising for a new place is such a rarity that she 
is not likely to “‘ meet with a similar one.”— Fun. 


A Scortanp Yarn Mrasure.—When you beara 
policeman, whe has aeted on information he has re- 
ceived, described as “ that active and intelligent of- 
ficer,” you may generally takeitfor granted that:the 
force of the observation is not worth much more 
than the observation of the foree.— Fun. 

How To Extineviss PoLicn M1s-MANAGRMENT. 
—Turn it off at the Mayne.—Puach. 

Prevaltine Brrpemic.—We hear distressing ac- 
counts of the health of the police. In consequence 
of the arduous duties they have lately bad te per- 
form, numbers of them arelaid up with—hoeping- 
cough.—Punch. 

NOT 80 BAD AS ‘PHAT. 

Huntsman: “Glad to see you out, master George. 
They told me you were going to.get married, aud 
pnb ne horses ; but I wouldn’t believe it‘of you!”— 


HOUSRHOLD HINTS FOR BCONOMICAL MANAGERS. 

How to obtain agood Serviceable Light Porter.—Take 
& pint of stout, and add @ quart of spring water. 
There you have him. 
, How to make Hats last—Make everything else 
rst. 

How to prevent Ale from Spoiling.—Drink it. 

How to Avoid being Considered above your Business 
—Never live over your.shop. 

How to make your Servanis rise.—Send them up to 
sleep in the attics.— Punch, 


PAY MR. STUDD. 

Mr. Studd, landowner, Epsom, owns a piece of 
the course on which the Derby is run. He wants— 
he actually wants from the people who manage the 
races, a large sum of money for leave to use his 
land, and declares that they shat! not race upon :it 
unless they pay him. 
ree te simply and perfectly Monstrous, with a 


All that can be said in faveurof a man who ven- 


| the races, we wonld pay him 


tures to demand payment—as much as he can get, 
too—fer the rent of his own property, is that he has 
been living at Australia, and is unacquaiuted with 
British facts. 

Does’ Studd know that money is nobody's object 
in England? 

Is he not aware that nobody who goes. to the 
Derby.ever tries to get.as;much as he can for any- 
thing that he can sell or let or dispose of? 

Has nobody told him that the horses are run by 
their owners, solely for the sake of keeping up a 
noble breed, and of affording a jolly holiday to the 
people ? 

Can he be unaware that the betting men who 
use his land, apparently for of ‘business, 
are only at play, and that they uever really make 
any profit by that business? 


the tickets for the Grand Stand, and all the other 
stends, are given away; and that if he has seen 
money paid when the cards are issued, it was only 
for charitable purpeses? He cannet beso stolid as 
to think that profit is made out of the Oorrect 
Cards that describe what is to be done on his land. 
It is shocking to think ef sueh ignorance ; but it 
is his only excuse. Werewethe le- who manage 
eae : eetiese 
a legal right to demand, in present state 
roe = of property, and thus coals of fire 
on hés hat, and raise the blash ef shame upon his 
mn veil. And the sooner the better, for we cannot 
Be all agitated upen the subject—that anxiety and 
electioneering are toe much us. Besides, if he 
is affronted farther, he may remember his Antipo- 
dean motto, “ Advance, Australia !” and advance his 
terms accordingly. Pay Mr. Studd.—Punch. 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


A MOTHER-LOBSTER with her daughter 
Conversing near their native water, 
And closely watching, ae she talked, 
The style in which the latter walked, 
Rebuked her for her awkward way 

Of locomotion: “‘Tell me, pray,” 

The matron scolded; “ why instead 

Of backward, you don’t go a-head/ 

Such awkwardness |—Of course you know 
Tis not the proper way to go; 

Sure, folks of sense you thus will shock, 
And make yourself a laughing-stock !"’ 
“ What!” said the ehild, “do yen suppose 
I don’t know how my mother goes? 

Shall I adopt the plan you say, 

-While all the rest go t’other way ? 

I really haven't got the face 

To change the custem of my race ; 

It need not put you in a passion, 

I merely mean to.be in fashion ; 

And, having learned the way from you, 
I'll walk—as other lobsters do?!” 


MORAL. 
To fix a good or evil course, 
Example is of potent force; 
And they whe wish the young to teach, 
Must:even practice what they preach ! 
J. G8. 





HOUSELOLD TREASURES. 

Birzers.—Dried orange and lemon peel, of each 
20z.; fresh ditto,.of each 8 oz.; brandy, 1 gallon ; 
lump sugar, 1 lb. Steep thepeel for ten days. Strain 
and filter, then add the sugar. If a more intense 
bitter is required, add 40z. of bruised gentian to the 
peel. 

Ir may be of interest to the public, as well as to 
the bakers, to know theta metropolitan magistrate 
has decided that the cottage loaf cames under the 
definition of fancy bread, as it is made of a superior 
description of flour. The effect of this is, should it be 
supported, that.a baker is not bound to weigh such 
loaf on the customer's demand. 


Recirz ror Mgap.—The following is a good re- 
cipe for mead: On tweuty poundsof honey pour five 
gallons of boiling water; boil, and remove the scun 
as it rises ; then add 1 oz. of best hops, and boil for 
teh minutes ; now put the liquor into a tub to cool; 
when all but cold adda litthe yeast spread upon a 





When fermentation is set in, put it into.a cask, and 
fill up from time to time, as.the yeast runs out of the 
bung-hole ; when the fermentation has really finished 
bung it down, leaving a peg-hole, which may be soon 
closed. In less than a -year it is fit to bottle. 
PARAFFIN OIL destroys. every insect it tonches. 





It is the best remedy for blight or bug,and for the 
| scale-on pear and otlier trecs-in the openair. It 
' should be applied with a brush, now being the best 


hy is he so ignorant.as not to be certain that- 


slice of toasted bread; let it stand ina warm room.. 





time to apply it—that is, after the leaves have fallen. 
We do not know whet effect the vapour would have 
on plants in leaf, but as a destroyer of bug and scale 
on trees in active growth, and where there are no 
plants, we find it safe and effectual. It may be em- 
ployed for destroying mealy bug on peach trees, but 
we should, for the present, advise its being kept from 
the buds, 


Damp Waturs.—At the present season the drifting 
wind often carries the rain so forcibly against walls 
of brick, and even those of stone, as to carry the 
moisture through them, even when of great thick- 
ness. This evil may be obviated by the following 
simple remedy: T rters of a pound of mottled 
soap are to be dissolved in one gallon of boiling 
water, and the hot solution spread steadily, with a 
large flat brush, over theouter surface of the brick- 
work, taking care that it does not lather ; this is to 
be allowed to dry for twenty-four hours, when a 
solution formed of a quarter of a pound of alum dis- 
solved in two gallons of water is to be applied ins 
similar manner over the coating of soap. The opera- 
tion should be perfermed in dry, settled weather ; 
the soap and alum mutually decompose each other, 
and form an insoluble varnish which the rain is un- 
able to peuetrate, and this cause of dampness is thus 
effectually removed. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

A prass tablet has been placed in Shakespeare's 
church to the memory of the late Mr. Fairholt, in re- 
cognition ef the gifts which that eminent sntiqnarian 
made to Stratford-on-A von. 

Tu works of the Pneumatic Despatch Company 
(Limited), of which the-Duke of Buckingham is the 
chairman, having been for some time suspended, are 
about to be resumed, and it is expected that before 
the end of the year the line of tubes will be completed 
to the General Post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

A CoxontAL author has published a book, in which 
he attempts to prove that the earth is not flattened 
at the poles, but elongated, or pear-shaped. It is 
getting more e every day, aud eventually o 
cataclysm will take place which will altogether de- 
stroy Rome. Australia will be safe, however, and 
the public are advised te go to that colony. 

A curious letter of Napoleon I. to the Empreas 
Marie Lonisa is published in the twenty-fifth vi. lume 
of his “ Correspondence.” It is.as follows :— “Madame 
et chére amie,—I have received a letter by which 
you inform me that you have received the Arch- 
Chancellor whilet in bed. My desire is that you do 
not receive anyone, whoever they may be, whilst in 
bed. That is only allowed to those who have passed 
their thirtieth year.” 

Tus LAND or FoRTUNE-TELLING.—There are no 
less than 1,000 ladies in St. Petersburg engaged in 
the highly remunerative art of fortune-telling. The 
highest circles of seciety furnish the votaries to 
these priestesses, who, it must be observed, algo deal 
in Asiatic perfumes and allow gentlemen to stroll, 
from the idlest of euriosities, into their little temples. 
Taking the whole number of inkabitants into account, 
which would allow one prophetess to every 500 
people, St. Petersburg cannot complain of being kept 
in the dark about coming events. 

TRAIN’S LAST Mantresto.—George Francis Trai? 
has issued in his weekly sheet, which he dates from 
his prison at the Marshalsea, and terms the Tiain 
Extra, his good-bye to England. One of the itoms 
he declares be will pay off upon the back of Miss 
Albion is the national insult to the Chinese Ambas- 
sador because he happens to be an American. Time, 
he says, will show who has the most power—the 
American Minister dining with the British noble, 
or the American citizen dining with the Irish pea- 
sat. He must mean,eurely, which has the greater 
power of mastication, for that is the only reading 
possible. 

Tux First Darty Newspaper.—It is commonly 
supposed that the first daily newspaper published in 
England was the Datly Courant, the introductory 
number of which appeared on Wednesday, the 11th of 
March, 1702, three days after the accession of Queen 
Anne. In point.of fact, however, a daily newspaper 
had been started forty-two years previously, wiile 
Charles LI. was still at Breda, and while Monk was 
still wavering between King and Commonwealth. In 
the collection of news-sheets made by Dr. Burney, 
and preserved in the British Museum, may be seen 
three numbers of A Perfect Diurnal, dated the 8h), 
9th, and L0th of March, 1660. This publication con- 
sisted of four leaves of small quarto, was printed by 
John Redmayne in Lovel’s court, Paternoster-row, 
and consisted exclusively of the orders of parliament, 
of the bills read and petitions presented, resem- 

bling iin. its contents the ordinary “ Diurnals of the 
Civil Wars.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prerrz Janz.—A stoppered bottle will best answer your 
purpose. 

Pexcy B.—Injarious, if taken in any quantity, for they dis- 
order the nervous system, and derange the stomach. 

AlLeey.—Apply to any Berlin Repository, or dealer in 
fancy wools. Most of these houses keep small books upon 
“fancy work.” 

Sixrexn.—If you have not already commenced to smoke, 
do not now begin. At your age the habit will injure your 
stomach and digestive organs. 

A. BR. T.—We can only advise you to apply to « respect- 
able medical practitioner, and to adbere closely to the re- 

gimen he presoribes. 

DanpgLiox.—l. The person you mention is a quack. 2. 
There are several cheap books upoo herbs, which you may 
obtaln, by order, from any bookseller, 

Ay Lrva.ip.—“ Brown's Bronchial Troches," an American 
remedy, now sold by most chemists, is said to be an exvel- 
lent remedy for coughs. 

Ratra.—If trustees or exeeutors deposit trust money in a 
bank, aad the bank fail, the trustees are not liable for the 
loss, if deposited in the ordinary discharge of their duty. 

A Comstaxt Reaper.—To remove the spots you complain 
of, procure some horse-radish, and grate it into milk; it 
will be Ot for use in afew hours ; apply it with a piece of 
linen. 

Lortie.—1. There are several works on singing, which you 
may obtain of any mowic-seller; the prices varying from 
one shilling to ten shilliags and sixpence. 2. Hanuwriting 
iu tiff t, aud requires practice. 

T. Gorpoyr.—Apply at the South Kensington Museum. Lec- 
tores and lessons in drawing of all kinds are given there, at 
@ comparatively moderate charge, we believe, two or three 
times a week. At all events, write for a prospectus. 

CarLotta.—Be courteous and affable to all; there is 
nothing which gains so much, with so little cost. He who 
endeavours to please, must appear please’; and he who 
would not provoke rudeness, must not practise it. 

Marx.—!n the Midland counties, to have a peacock’s fea- 
ther in the house is, by many of the poorer classes, considered 
to be a bad omen; their impression being that it is « sigu 
of sickness. 

Henry.—The Law Amendment Soolety was founded in 
1843. It bolds meetings during the session of parliament, 
and publishes a journal and reports; its frst chairman was 
Lord Brougham. 

Ratrpa.—The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, was instituted in 1824. A similar society exists 
in Paris; in 1860, both societies endeavoured to repress 
vivisection and physiological experiments on living animala. 

Coyway.—One of the most terrible hurricanes recorded in 
history occurred in October, 1859; its diameter could not be 
less than 300 miles, and it caused the wreck of the Royal 
Charter, on the Anglesea Coast; 446 lives were lost, and the 
less of property was ostimated at 500,000. 

Sgina.—The laurestine or viburnum tinus is an evergreen 
shrub, which blooms about Michaelmas, and retains its 
flowers and foliage through the winter; it was brought to 
England from the south of Europe, before 1596; there are 
many varieties of this favourite shrub, 

Bxssiz.—It is in seasons of sorrow that love more espe- 
cially roote itself, as trees are best grafted in cloudy days; 
there is nothing 8o great, that we should fear to do for a 
friend, nor nothing #0 small that we should disdain to do 
for him. 

GranaM.—Inniskilliners are the officers and soldiers of 
the 6th Dragoons, and the 27th Foot, and are socalled from 
the two regiments having been originally raised at Inniskil- 
ling, a town of Ulster, where the inhabitants distinguished 
themselves in favour of King William against James LI. 

F.Lora.—The honeysuckle grows in any soil; a ropa- 
gated by suckers, layers, or cuttings; it can be ra from 
seed, for it bears if@ berries abundantly; nominee disturbs 
is, Dor prevents its blooming in its season, and the quantity 
of flowers depends on the number of branches to bear 
yhem. 

G. Baxer.—Legitimists is a term applie?, since 1814, to 
those who support the claims of the ekier branch of the 
ny rbon family to the throne of France; its representative 

enry, Duc de Bordeaux, called Comte de Ubamborrd; 
aap held a congress at Lucerne in 1862; 3850 persons were 
present, including the Duchess of Parma. 

A. B.C.—L. By an Act of Parliament, passed in the reign 
of William IV., it was rendered lega! for persons wishing 
to be married by a legal ceremony to give notice of their 
intention to the registrar of marrixges io their district or 














‘stricta. Three weeks’ notice is necessary, to give which 
the parties call separately, or together, at the ollice of the 
registrar, who enters their names in « When the 
time of notice has expired, it is only necrasary to give the 
registrar an intimation, on the previous day, of your inten- 
tion to attend at his office on the next day, and complete 
the tration. The ceremony consists of merely answer- 
ing @ few questions, and making the declaration that you 
take each cther to live as husband and wife. The fee 
amounts only to a few shillings, and in this form no wed- 
ding-ring is required, though it is —y placed on in the 
presence of the persons assembled. The married couple re- 
ceive @ cortiticate of marriage, which is in every respect 
lawful. 2. An illegitimate child usually takes the name of 
the mother, but it may legally adopt any other. 3. Yes. 

M. J.—In ee. oe use stone jars, as vine- 
gar and salt will te my earthenware. Never put 
in the hand to 7 ickles out of the jar, typed ny 
spoon with little holos bored through it. If you take out 
more than ese Sar do not put it back again; keep the 
jars ate and place. 


should be carefully skinned, then rub the inside thorou 
with s mixtare of salt, pepper, and alum, and hang 
up to dry. 

| eng agent we eat oa surmounted by a cross, borne 
before an archbishop; the foam, stef, or bishop's staff, 
with which it is oftea confo uted, was in the form of a 
shepherd's crook, int h the prelate to be a 
true spiritual shepherd; the et custom of bearing a croster be- 
fore ecclesiastics is mentioned in the life of St. Cxsarea of 
Arles, who lived about a.p., 500. 

ALIx.—To make “ apple jelly,” take two dozen of golden 
pippins or russets, pare them aud cover with water; boi) 
till the apples are reduced to a pulp; then strain through a 
jelly bag, and to every pint of jelly add 1)b. of sugar, boil ft 
over # quick fire for a quarter of an hour, add a little lemon 
— v7 it boiling, and skim; try a little on & plate, when 

sets, it is boiled enough. 

A Reaper.—The examination for extra clerks, examining 
officers, and guagers in the eee | is as follows: Han.- 
—7 and orthography, luding valgar und 

decimal renee tg os proms a geography, and 
English history. You can only o*tain @® nomination 
through one of ta, Lords of the Treasury, in whom the 
patronage is vested. 38. Your handwriting requires great 
practice. 








SONNET. 


We are weak swimmers in our morn of youth, 
Daring the fretted surge and surf of creods 
With feebly sprawling limbs. The Sea of Truth 
Lies blue and calm beyond, and who succ-eds 
1n breasting the chafed breakers of the shuro— 
Seething with rifted weed and clouding sani— 
Floats, radiant, onward, strengthened evermure 
The under-drifts of error to withstand. 
For do not doubt it, ye who beat in strifs 
The shallow waters but to blind and choke, 
There is & true philosophy of life 
For those who win their way with manly stroke, 
Deep waters, where the rippling splendour glows, 
And the calined soul bas avi and repose. wy 


J. W.—Sir Richard Mayne, E.0.B., the fourth son of the 
late Mr. Justice Mayne, one of the judyes in the Court of 
King’s Bench, Ireland, was born in 1796. He was educate: 


—- 





used them, and in a Sussex barrow was found a small ora 
coutaining ivorycombs; those belonging to SEE Sormace 
were of horse-tail, and the ivory was 68 gilt; som. 
i =" bye eer were oe tipped a get with 
ewels; when ey were sometimes in grease, 
80 as to make the hair shine like a mallard’s 
Atrrep,—The Dominicans were were formerly a pomert relj- 
hier) order—called in France, Jacobins, wa in Englani, 
k Friars dana {n order to pat down the Albigenses 
and other heretics, 2s duo St tens ge was approved by Inuo- 
cent IIL, in 1215, an by Honorius IIL, ey 
under St. Austin’s rules or the pry a 
tution. In 1276 the of Lendon gave the Domi. 
nicans two whole streets near the Thames, where they eroc. 
ted a large convent, wheuce that part is still called Black. 


Boxatp.—The word “tournament” is derived from the 
French tourner, to turn or wheel Ia the feudal agos 
bale — a military ra Ne pene ab sport or oxercise, in — the 

hte and ca ey ng t Se 


of pu exhibi! 
AR He Ty ne oak Dacor s games othe Gr vasa 
the combatants exper; 


waeanets war; eons the tho ata wore prevented. In gu 
maasure from pene. & fatal to the assailants by the points of 
the swords and lances being broken. 

J. Lane.—1l. Having “ very dear friends” abovt to sett, 
await pationtly to hear from them the result of their efforts 
If they “do well,” Fa will be enabled to give you an intro. 
duction to people in the colony. 2. We do not think it advis. 
able for a young lady to go out to a colony with the hope of 
obtaining a situation as a governess, without fotrod 
tions. A housemaid, or a 
better chance of success. 3. Your handwriting is quite good 
enough for a mercantile office in London. At the sam: 
time we are a aware that femaies have a chance of em- 
ployment in such situations. 

Caries Convent, jae gn sony (in a profession). Respon- 
dent must be pretty and 

Locia, seventeen, tal — blue eyes, and fund of home. 
Respoi ¢ must be and dark. 

A. C., twenty-one, tall, brown bair and eyos, egronghly 
dom: no money, sad no objection to go abroad. 

Lizzte B., twenty, fair, brown hair, 5 ft. 2 in., affectionate, 
and domesticated Res must be tail, dark, alfec 
tionate, fond of home, and not under thirty. 

Frxprncus, twenty-one, fair, 5ft. 6in., an author. Re 

't must be about the same age, fair, mediam height, 
and good leoking. 

Tuirza, poe cn iwew dark hair, hazel eyes, good looking, and re 

spectably co: unected. Respondent must be tall, handsome. 
dark, good tempered, and have a small income. 

Lizzrz §., nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, fond of 
home, and thoroughly domesticated. dent must be 
about twenty-five, dark, and medium height 

Purvpezs Srve, twenty-three, petite, a good figure, an can 
cook. Respondent must be about twenty-six, aud a stou:ly, 
industrious 

Epjra and Apa.—“ Edith,” dark, 5ft 3 in., and look 
ing. “Ada,” seventeon, tall, fair, good teipore TS: do- 
mesticated. Respoudente must be tail, dark, sad gentic. 
manly. 

Mavup and Marrz—“Mand,” niveteon, tall, handsoma, 
well-educated, musical, and has 50/. per annum. “ Marie 
twenty, fair, medium height, dark eyes, lady-like, andi will 
been meee pee wedding-day. Respondents must be tall 





at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took the usual degrees, 
and was called to the Bar in 1322. In 1829 he was appoiute. 
a “Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police,” aad, for his 
services iu that ca; , he was fone a O.B. in isa7, and 
was made K.C.By civil ivision, in 185 

Poor Seiya in Tense ena doubt, the judge of 
the County Court bas power to issue execution against either 
your husband's body or am ee If you admit the debt or 
debts, appear before the judge and state your exact circum- 

stances, If your statement to us be correct, and you cau 
make it clear to the judge, he will give you ample time for 
payment; but if you disregerd his summons, be will puuish 
your husband for contempt of coart. 

A.8.—For weak eyes, put a piece of alum about the size 
of a bazel-nut, and a piece of lum the same size 
into # quart of cold spring water, and stand near the fire to 
dissolve; then saturate « little lint with the mixture, anu 
bathe the eyes several times s day; destroy the lint imme- 
diately after using, as it must not be put into the lotion « 
second time. 9. Handwriting good; the letters being weil 
formed and diniage 

Mutirxs.—Private soldiers in the {English army were, at 
the instigation of Cecil, the preat minister of Queen Bess, 
first clothed at the expense of the government, and received 
their weekly allowance directly into their own hands. Ac- 
cording to the previous practice, the whole pay of the corps 
was consigned into the hands of the superior officers, either 
as to the time or the amount of its distribution, so that the 
unfortunate soldiers were absolutely left to 
starve. 

Lreretia.—The end and life of all our knowledge in reli- 
gion is to put in ny what we know. I[t is necessary, 
indeed, that we should be comversant with our duty; but 
mere knowledge of it will never afford us that happiness of 
which religion designs to make us partakers, if it have not 
its due and proper influence on our lives. Nay, so far will 
our know be from making us happy, if it be separated 
from the virtues of a good life, that it will prove one of the 
heaviest aggravations of our misery. 

Wa.rer.— When premises in « county are in the joint oc” 
cupation of several persons as owners or tenants, and the 
aggregate rateable value would, if divided among them, con- 
fer on each of them a vote, then two ef suc’ joint occupiers 
may be registered as voters for the county; but not more 
than two, unless they derived the same premises by des- 
cent, succession, marriage, marriage settlement, or devise; 
or unless they are engaged as partnera carrying on trade or 
business therein. 

Catrexiva.—In both classical and medimval times, combs 
were made of box-wood or ivory, very broad and short, wish 
long teeth, one side large, the other smaller, and the solid or 
middie was studded er curved with bas-relicis. The Britons 





Netty G. and Lizzie 8.—“ Nelly G.,” twenty-five, tall, 
brown hair, gray eyes, fond of home, and thoroughly do- 
pa i Py meagre t must be table, a clerk or 4 

- or vages far 4 to 
5. trent -two, medium . eyes, tew- 
of home, and tho: 7 assamaiea, Be 
pase bantam Bodh te ond of home. 

Euiza, Lizzie, and Epwa.—“ Eliza,” twenty-two, dark hair 
and eyes, mediaw height, good tempered, and fond of home. 
Respondent must be tall and dark, and a fan of home; 
tradesman yo a ee teen, = fair, dark 
eyes, pretty, @ ‘all donyuphad affection. Raspon- 
por hem BAe] k, rand Lie “dn twenty- 
one, r, y eyes, um good king, en! 
very fond of oo heme, Respondent m be dark, coy et 
height, good qupent, ands rv epee ears} 

Communications Recelvep: 

Husser L’Esrrance is to by—" Etholinda,” 
dark hair and eyes, tempered, but no money. 

Rosextus by—“ Marian,” wrens dark hair and eyes, 
handsoine, in business for 

Harry Jacx by—" B. Ww. valk fair, good looking, foud of 
home and inusic. 

W. J. P.by—" Minnie St Clair,” nineteen, tall, fair, and 


bas 1001. a year. 
Haxayr Somexs by—“Olara,” nineteen, 5 ft. 4in., dark 
hair, hazel eyes, fair, amiable, fond of music, and thoroughly 
domestieate 
D. M. (a widow) by—“N. J." fifty-nine, & widower. 
Maita by—“J. P.,” thirty-five, 5 ft. 8in. 
Luity M. by—* Gutta Percha,” tail, dark, good looking, 
ani a tralesman, 
Wiis St. Gzorcr by—“Lousy De Lan: 
dark hair and eyes, a ere masician on 
pianoforte; # Protestant, and highly eoeneuted 


" twenty-one, 
th burp ad 





Part LXVL, ron Novemssr, is sow Reavy, Paice 6d. 
“i. Now Ready, Vou. XL of Taz Loxpon Kgavux Price 
aa 


‘Also, the TiTLé and Invex to Vou. XL Price One Pexxr 


N.B.—ComRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrers TO 
tue Epitor or “Tux Loxvom Reapse," 334, Strand, W.O. 


tit We gepnet undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As — t to us voluntarily, authors should retwia 
copies. 


Lawton: Printed and Published for the Proprictor, at 334, 
Strand, by J. Warsow. 
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